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EDITORIAL 


SOCIAL SCIENCE RESEARCH IN 1930 


IGNIFICANT as a commentary on the growing interrelations 
~ of research in psychology and the other social sciences is the 
recent report of the Social Science Research Council of its 
awards of fellowships and grants-in-aid for the year 1929-1930. 
The Council’s statement of policy regarding research fellow- 
ships contains the following sentence: ‘‘Other things being equal, 
preferential consideration is likely to be given to applicants who 


propose to broaden their horizons by carrying on cross-discipline 
research, although in many cases Fellows elect to use the year to 
push further into the special fields in which their doctoral disserta- 


> J 


tions lie.’’ Similarly the announced policy on this point in regard 
to grants-in-aid reads: ‘‘While the grants are awarded on a 
general competitive basis, preference is ordinarily given to proj- 
ects involving two or more disciplines or likely to yield an 
important methodological contribution. ’’ 

For the year 1930 three of the fellowships and two of the 
grants-in-aid were awarded to projects which were primarily psy- 
chological but in which there was an implied relation to one or 
more of the other social disciplines; and reciprocally several of 
the projects in Economies, Sociology and Political Science had 
clear implications for the field of psychology. 

Such a fusion of separate interests in matters academic has 
clearly become the needed antidote for excessive departmental 
specialization. Not the least of the accomplishments of the Social 
Science Research Council will prove to have been its encourage- 
ment of the development of a type of social science which is 
cooperative in spirit as well as scientific in method. 
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TWO PROBLEM CHILDREN 


By WM. CLARK TROW 
UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 


HE two children whose tortuous development is here described 
T are the partially reclaimed victims of mistakes made by the 

home and the hospital, two institutions from which society 
expects much, and of which it will come to demand more as thie 
years bring a fuller understanding. 


1. A Cattp WHo Wouw.p Nor Tax ' 

Rose was seven years old and had been two years in school; 
and during that time no one, pupils or teachers, in the buildings 
or on the playground, had ever heard her speak a word. After a 
half year in the kindergarten she had been transferred to the first 
grade because the teacher there was more experienced. Here she 
had remained for a year and a half, when the principal brought 
her to the adjustment room teacher with the remark, ‘‘Do what 
you can for her, but she will probably only sit and watch the 
others.’’ 

Aside from her mutism and her excessive timidity she seemed 
quite a normal and attractive child. She had no disease history, 
though she appeared at first to be overweight; but this was found 
to be due to several layers of clothing into which she had been 
sewed. It was, of course, quite impossible to determine her intel- 
ligence, for she would not respond to any of the test questions; but 
her card was labeled ‘‘very low grade.’’ 

Investigation disclosed that she was the fourth of five chil- 
dren—she had one sister—of very poor Polish parents. The 
mother kept the home clean and the father was a good workman; 
but owing to his excessive drinking he could not hold a job for 
long at a time. He was very partial to his three boys; but as 
Helen later explained, ‘‘My fader does not like us girls, my sister 
and me. He just likes boys.’’ It was further found out that she 
and her sister were brutally treated by the father, who, when 
drunk, would beat them with a piece of garden hose which was 
reserved for the purpose. Many times, even late in the fall, the 
children would sleep under the porch rather than face him; and 
in his presence they were not allowed to speak. Since the three 





1 Data obtained by Agnes Bates Hathaway, the adjustment room teacher. 
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boys were quite normal, and the sister stuttered badly, this 
situation would appear to be the chief cause of Helen’s mutism. 

She was six months in the adjustment room before she first 
communicated verbally with any one, and then just a whispered 
word to the teacher. After a while, at the teacher’s suggestion to 
some of the older pupils, she was included in some of the simpler 
games in which she would not be too conspicuous; and she was 
persuaded to attend to certain small duties to which she had been 
assigned. She understood what was said to her, for in response to 
a question she would nod or shake her head; and she had appar- 
ently learned many of the words in her reader, for she could point 
them out when they were read to her. She was never put in a class 
with the others; but instead was seated in a little chair, with the 
teacher close to her in another. And so her whispered ‘‘recita- 
tions’? were conducted for four more months. 

[he second year in the adjustment room she read a ‘‘story 
one sentence) to a pupil about six feet in front of her, a real vic- 
tory; though even after she became more normal in her reactions 
she would shut up like a clam, unable to say a word if a visitor o1 

en the principal came into the room. Later this was overcome 

y giving her first written and then oral messages to deliver to the 

‘incipal, and by allowing her to go to the third grade room to find 
out the work they were doing and then return to her room to do it. 
She gained further confidence when she found out that she was 
able to do the work of her grade. 

The third year she was transferred to the regular grade room, 
which would not have been done if the teacher there had not been 
sympathetic and quiet in voice and manner. ‘At this time she was 
given the Stanford test and found to have an I.Q. of 110. Since 
that time she has passed each grade regularly with a mark of ‘‘A’’, 
Each teacher has known her record and has dealt sympathetically 
with her, so that the work of the past years might not be undone. 
She is now fourteen and in the eighth grade, still a little weak in 
oral English, still bashful, but on the whole quite normal and well 
adjusted. Her home life is much improved, since the civil author- 
ities put a stop to the beatings, though her father is still most 

sagreeable. Only the scar is left of the fear which came near to 
wrecking her whole life. 


be] 


A Cuitp Wuose I1.Q. Rose rrom 61 To 101 * 
Jimmy had the double misfortune of being illegitimate and 
clubfooted. Though his parents are both quite normal, his case 





2 Data obtained by Velma Foster, the quondam guardian. 
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of clubfootedness was one of the worst on record. Ober’s opera- 
tion was performed, which necessitated casts that were changed 
every three or four weeks. These were very heavy and reached 
above the knees and so kept his legs stiff; he kicked smaller ones 
through at the heel. The first operation proved unsatisfactory, go 
a second one was performed when he was three years old. At the 
hospital he contracted pneumonia and was critically ill for several 
weeks. When next seen his lower front teeth had been extracted: 
‘*hecause of abscesses’’ was the reason given by the nurse, though 
this is sometimes done to prevent choking when a patient is under 
ether. Casts were changed every two weeks, a most painful proc- 
ess, for four months when he underwent a third operation; after 
another four months he had his first shoes and braces. 

The following June (1924), when he was nearly four, his LQ. 
was 61. He didn’t know a penny, or his sex. His vocabulary was 
limited to a few sounds to express his needs. He could not feed 
himself even with a spoon, could eat only liquid food, was incon- 
tinent, was deathly afraid of animals and men, and subject to fits 
of rage, though he was most of the time quiet and docile. Steps 
were taken to have him sent to the state institution for the feeble- 
minded. Instead he was given into the custody of a family con- 
sisting of the teacher who obtained these data and her mother. 

He had been with them ten days before they discovered what 
no one had apparently noticed, that he did not chew. He had 
choked on everything but liquid food. Miss Foster’s report reads: 
‘*Suddenly, on the tenth day, I observed, as he awkwardly fed him- 
self, that he was not chewing and told him so. He obviously did 
not know what I meant. I demonstrated, exaggerating the move- 
ment of my jaws. He was unable to do likewise. I took his lower 
jaw in my hand, putting the other hand upon his head, and moved 
the jaw up and down slowly. He was greatly surprised but could 
not yet move it himself. He, however, took his hands and moved 
it. Thereafter we spent much time practicing chewing, the habit 
being formed very slowly, notwithstanding his patient efforts.’’ 

Clearly this lack of motor coérdination, together with the loss 
of his lower front teeth, were cause enough for his inability to 
articulate. Furthermore, his isolation from the world of people 
gave him no background of experience. The savage of Aveyron 
had had an eventful sensori-motor life in comparison. 

But other things happened to lighten the discouragement of 
his guardian: he made friends with one of the men at a family 
gathering; and later he worked at a complicated latch on the 
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varden gate until he opened it, then shut the gate and triumphantly 
reopened it. The campaign of experience for him began. For 

ree years he was taken everywhere,—club meetings, picnics, 
excursions, circuses, fairs, shopping trips, etc., thus overcoming 
his shyness and giving him experiences with many situations. In 
June, 1924, his I.Q. had been 61; in January, 1925, it was 70; in 
October of that year it was 85, and in December, 1926, it was 95. 
\rticulation and experience were seemingly the chief factors that 
brought him up to normal. 

After two years, the illness of his guardian’s mother made his 
removal necessary and the next year which included another 
operation, showed no progress. A rather successful period in the 
second grade of a good public school was followed by two long 
stretches in the hospital, once with influenza. But on February 25, 
1929, when he was eight years, seven months old, his mental age 
was 8.8 giving him an I.Q. of 101. The state has spent approxi- 
mately $6,000 for operations of uneven merit; he is still crippled, 
but otherwise a normal, fine-looking lad. Institutional life, how- 
ever, is working its insidious influence, and unless he can have 
such a home as any boy needs, the outlook for a wholesome, well- 
rounded development is exceedingly dubious. 


—_— 





RECALL OF DREAMS DURING THE SLEEP PERIOD 
By F. K. BERRIEN 


COLGATE PSYCHOLOGICAL LABORATORY 


OES one dream more frequently early or late in the night’s 
rest, or is there no difference? What factors affect the 
number of dreams recalled? Would an individual be more 


likely to remember a dream if awakened quickly or gradually? It 
was for the purpose of investigating these questions that this 


study was undertaken. 

Four subjects were used over a period of seven weeks during 
which time each was awakened once each night of the twenty-eight 
when data were collected. The reason for using only a small num- 
ber of the nights covered by the experiment was two-fold. First, 
since the activities of the day might affect the number of dreams, 
days were chosen which were as equal as possible so far as excite 
ment, unusual events, ete., are concerned. Secondly, the subjects 
never knew on what night they would be called so that preparation 
to recall the dreams on the part of the subjects was probably 
avoided. 

The recall of dreams was obtained at fifty-minute intervals 
but only one interval was experimented upon in a single night. 
From night to night the intervals were followed in an irregular 
order so the subjects would have little idea what time it might 
be when recall was asked. Since the subjects were acquainted 
with current opinions concerning the course of sleep this method 
was employed to minimize any unintentional effort to recall 
dreams at a particular hour. 

In order to avoid a practice effect that might come as a result 
of several night’s experimentation the schedule was repeated and 
reversed three times in the double fatigue order which gave to 
the hour of least initial practice the advantage of maximum prac- 
tice when the order was repeated. Four readings were obtained 
for each hour of the night from each subject. The hours used and 
their order are as follows: 6:00, 4:20, 2:40, 1:00, 1:50, 3:30, 5:10, 
and the same repeated and reversed three times. The experiment 
was divided into two phases, each consisting of one-half of the 
experimental nights. In waking the men in the first phase the 
lights were first turned on and then each was shaken lightly by 

110 
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shoulder to awaken him so that the dreams might not be 


t 


bseured by too complete wakefulness. In the second phase the 
experimenters repeated softly before turning on the lights, 


‘Remember your dreams. Remember your dreams.’’ In this way 
was thought that the sleeper would be awakened in such a 
nanner that the reeall of dreams would be easier. 
When awakened the subjects were given a short data blank 
ng if they were dreaming, and if so what. The dreams 
recorded under this question are denoted as dreams of the moment 
the data. A second blank asked if they had been dreaming 
rlier and what those dreams were about. These were recorded 
s dreams within the hour. 
lhe results were rather surprising to all those connected with 
experiment. Considering the total number of dreams both 
the moment and those oecurring within the hour which were 
alled in each phase, in Fig. I (slightly smoothed) the first 
ase shows a considerable number recalled early in the night’s 
t followed by a depression with the minimum in the third hour. 
e drop is succeeded by a rise to reach a still higher point than 
as attained in the fore part of the night. In comparing this 
curve with that of the second phase it is obvious that the latter 
There are not so many dreams early or 


somewhat smoother. 
Krom 


late while the minimum point remains about the same. 
these data it appears that urging the subjects to remember their 
dreams in the second phase had a negative effect upon the first 
and last parts of the rest period only. Dreams will apparently 
be more likely to be remembered if the sleeper is awakened 
suddenly. 

Next consider the dreams of the moment as related to the type 
of waking in the two phases. In Fig. II we find an increase in 
the number recalled in the early and last hours of sleep when 
prompting is used, while at the same time there is a noticeable 
decrease in the third hour. Here it seems as if the prompting 
tended to be an aid in recalling the dreams taking place at the 
moment of awakening at both extremes of the night, while it 
apparently was a hindrance when sleep was deepest. 

The most marked difference in the effect of the two methods 
of waking is shown in the dreams occurring within the hour. Here 
we find that prompting had a negative effect during the entire 
night since only 42 per cent of the number recalled in the first 
phase were recalled in the second. The second phase curve .at 
all hours is lower than the first although the most marked differ- 
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ences are again to be found at the beginning and end of the 
The composite curve in Fig. IV shows the course of recall of all 


sleep period. 
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dreams in both phases. The fact that there seems to be a consid- 
erable number of dreams recalled in the early stages of sleep may 
be looked upon as due to the fact that the mind is still relatively 


ictive with the events of the day. 


As sleep grows deeper it evi- 
tly becomes less active and the dreams less frequent until 
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wakefulness sets in towards morning. With the onset of rela- 
tively lighter sleep the sleeper is more affected by outside stimuli 
such as noises, the weight of the bed clothing, and this may account 
for the inerease in the frequency of dreams in that part of the 


night. 
In connection with this it is well to point out that many author- 
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ities maintain that simply because a dream is not recalled it does 
not necessarily follow that no dream occurred. If this point of 
view be accepted then it is equally true that the depression in the 
dream curve indicates simply that the recall of dreams becomes 
more difficult and there is not necessarily a decrease in the amount 
of dreaming taking place. We are not aware of any direct data, 
however, which indicate that dream activity is continuous through 
the night. 

An interesting side light in regard to the relation between 
emotional stability and the number of dreams was brought out in 
our data. Ordinarily one might expect either of two things: Due 
to the greater ‘‘censor’’ activities unstable individuals might con 
ceivably not recall any dreams; on the other hand, we might 
reason that dreams would be more frequent, being a prepotent 
outlet for their repressions. Upon examining the data it was 
found that the subjects who rated highest in emotional instability 
as measured by the Colgate Mental Hygiene Tests reported the 
greatest number of dreams. Our limited cases indicate that the 
more stable emotionally an individual may be, the less that indi- 
vidual dreams. This subject is being investigated further. 

In comparing these dream curves with other sleep curves, there 
seems to be little connection. Muscle tension has no apparent 
effect on dreams. The same holds true for calorie production and 
in fact for practically all similar processes. The conclusion to be 
drawn seems to be that dreams are to be looked upon as rather 
independent phenomena. 

In considering these results as a whole it must be remembered 
that the data have a bearing only in so far as recalled dreams are 
concerned. However, until means are discovered whereby a 
record of all dreams can be secured, any conclusions in this field 


must rest upon recalled dreams only. 





(The author wishes to express his appreciation for the codperation of the follow- 
ing subjects. Lucian Drake, Sidney Rothbard, James Lewis and J. F. Smith.) 











A STUDY OF PERSONALITY 


By ARTHUR JERSILD 
COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 





HE present study was undertaken with a three-fold purpose: 
to find the degree to which certain traits and abilities lend 
themselves to discriminative measurement within a relatively 
omogeneous group; to check the results on standard tests against 
ults obtained from personal ratings; to find the correlation 
between certain personality traits. 

lhe subjects, 42 in number, were members of a class in Social 
Psychology at Barnard College. The various tests and measures 
ipplied were: 

\ Test of Ascendance-Submission in Personality, by Allport 
md Allport.’ 

The George Washington University Social Intelligence Test.’ 

The Matthews emotional stability questionnaire,* supplemented 
by twenty items from the Woodworth-House inventory,’ giving a 
total of ninety questions. 

The Otis Self-Administering Test of Mental Ability, Higher 
xamination, form A.° 

Student ratings were obtained for the following traits: 

Ascendance-Submission. 

Amiability. 

Beauty. 

The subject was provided with an alphabetical list of the names 
of the students in the class for each of the three traits to be rated. 
She was told to go through the list and check the name of each 
person with whom she was personally acquainted. (In the case 
of beauty, check the names of all whom she knew by sight). Fol 
lowing this, she was directed to assign a score to each of the names 
checked, using a seale from 1 to 20; the higher the score, the higher 

e ascendance, amiability, beauty. The student was directed to 

1 Houghton Mifflin Company, New York, 1928. For a discussion of the test by the 


thors, see JOURNAL OF ABNORMAL AND Socrat PsycuHoioey, 1928, XXIII, 2; and 
, , ’ 


1u 
Bender, Ascendance-Submission in Relation 


‘or further results obtained with the test, I. 
Certain Other Factors in Personality, same JOURNAL. 
* Copyright, 1927, by F. A. Moss. 
Matthews, A Study of Emotional Stability in 
January, 1923. 
+S. D. House, A Mental Hygiene Inventory, Archives of Psych., No. 
5 World Book Company, Yonkers-on-Hudson, N. Y., 1922. 
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Children, Jour. of Delinquency, 
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consult with no one in entering her ratings, and to rate the indi. 
viduals not in terms of a rank order of merit restricted to this 
particular group but in terms of her own subjective standards as 
she might apply them to individuals in the world at large. She 
was told to hand in the rating sheets at the next meeting of 
the class. 

For each student, accordingly, was obtained a score on each of 
the seven measures applied. The scores on the standard tests 
were derived in the usual manner; the score on the emotional] sta- 
bility test consisted of the total number of ‘‘symptomatic’’ 
answers; that obtained from the ratings consisted of the median 
value assigned to each student by the total number of individuals 
who marked her name. The range of values from which this 
median was obtained varied from individual to individual aceord- 
ing to the number of persons who checked a given name. 


RESULTS 


In the first table below are given the measures of central tend- 

ency and variability of the scores obtained on the various tests. 
100 S.D. 
The relative variability was derived by the formula 
Av. 
TABLE 1 
Asc.-Subm. Asc.-Subm. Emotional Social Genera] 

Amiability Beauty (ratings) (Allport) stability intell. intell. 
Average 11.21 9.98 10. 60 17.85 20.66 116.55 67.36 
Range 3.5-19 1.5-19 3.5-18 -20-50+ 4-44 96-138 50-75 
8.D. 3.24 3.84 3.62 17.64 9.12 10.58 5.64 
100 8.D. 
—— 28.9 38.4 34.2 98.3 44.1 9.1 8.4 

Av. 

The figures showing the range and the relative variability of 
the several measures are instructive. The spread of the scores 
in the case of general intelligence and social intelligence is rela 
tively very low. This result is to be expected from the fact that 
the tests were given to select individuals. The spread of the 
scores in the remaining traits is enormously greater. It appears 
that in a group which is quite homogeneous with respect to intelli- 
gence there still obtains a striking difference between individuals 
in the field of such traits as emotional stability, ascendance-sub- 
mission, amiability, and beauty. The same outstanding individual 
differences would be found in intelligence scores, it is true, if the 
tests had been given to an unselected population. In view of the 
wide range of scores in the personality ‘‘traits’’ here measured 
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it is apparent that these traits lend themselves to treatment by 
the method of correlation, and that the results so obtained will be 
of some significance. 

The scores obtained on the Allport Ascendance-Submission test 
show especially high relative variability. This observation, 
already anticipated by results obtained from previous studies 
with the test by the authors themselves, speaks well for the test 
as a measure of differences-between individuals with respect to 
this trait. Common observation amply testifies to the existence 
of such differences in everyday life. The wide range of scores 
in the ease of the emotional stability test similarly conforms to 
the everyday observation that individuals on much the same intel- 
lectual and cultural plane may differ decidedly in the degree to 
which they suffer from worries, fears, painful memories, and other 
disturbances. It must be said, however, that individual differences 
shown on this test may arise in part from a difference in the 
eandor with which subjects will respond to questions which touch 
rather intimately on their private lives. 

The above observations lend added interest to the results 
obtained by the method of correlation applied to the various 
measures. The table below gives the coefficients of intercorrela- 
tion. All of these coefficients were obtained by the Product- 
moment method. The P.E.’s are not presented, due to the narrow 
range of their magnitudes (from +.10 with a coefficient of zero, 
to +.07 with a coefficient of .52). 


TABLE 2 


COEFFICIENTS OF CORRELATION BETWEEN THE VARIOUS TRAITS 


Ascend.-Sub. (ratings 
Emotional] Stability 
Social Intelligence 
General] Intelligence 


Ascend.-Sub. ( Allport 


AmiQDUY 2. 2 co cscccees 
Beauty ... 
Ascendance-Submission (student ’s 
TOURED. 0 0 cc ccccreccscvess 
Ascendance-Submission (Allport 
CMG). 0. 6s a weeee eaeenecee 
Emotional Stability 
Social Intelligence 
General Intelligence (Otis S—A). 


AD 
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The first item of interest in the table above is the correlation 
between students’ ratings and scores on the test of Ascendance. 
Submission. The coefficient, .51, is second in magnitude to only 
one other figure indicated in the table. The authors of the test 
report that in other studies in which the test has been checked 
against ratings the coefficients have ranged from +.29 to .79. The 
present figure strikes an approximate mean between this range. 
The writer of this report is of the opinion that still higher correla 
tions would be obtained if the students, in rating one another, had 
had the opportunity to observe the subject in situations as varied 
as those covered in the test. 

No other two measures in the present study can be taken as 
direct checks upon one another. It is interesting to note, however, 
that the correlation between Amiability and Social Intelligence js 
relatively low (.27). The significance of this result is somewhat 
minimized by the fact that the range in Social Intelligence scores 
is rather low. The correlation between general (Otis) intelligence 
and social intelligence is so high, relative to other coefficients 
shown, as to indicate that the factor of ‘‘general’’ intelligence 
operates to no small degree in determining an individual’s score 
in ‘‘social’’ intelligence. 

A significant result is the high correlation between Amiability 
and Beauty. The students were instructed, in rating for Beauty, 
to take into account only physical appearance as it struck the eye; 
‘*Amiability’’, on the other hand, was qualified with the terms 
‘*‘likeableness’’, ‘‘agreeableness’’, ‘‘pleasant or unpleasant per- 
sonality’’, apart from mere physical appearance. The distinction 
between the two traits, even with these qualifications, is not, per- 
haps, so well defined, yet in ordinary experience it is a distinction 
which can be made without great difficulty, especially with refer 
ence to members of the same sex. The coefficient of correlation 
between the two, .52, is higher than any other coefficient shown 
in the table. 

The interpretation of this result is not so clearly indicated. 
Is the individual rated high for amiability because she is pretty, 
or is she regarded as pretty because she has proved to be an 
amiable person? No doubt the rule works both ways. Yet, on 
the face of the present results it appears that differences in beauty 
within a college population are more effective in determining an 
individual’s amiability rating than are differences in intelligence, 
emotional stability, and ascendance-submission as measured by the 
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present methods. It would be interesting to note whether there 
are sex differences with respect to this finding. 
There is a positive correlation between Beauty and general 
elligence, even though the range in the latter order of scores 
s rather narrow. This result with respect to physical appearance 
neordant with observations of a positive correlation between 


s(t 


ligence and the more objective physical traits, such as height, 
ht, speed and strength of movement, as reported by other 


vestigators.” 

(he correlation between Amiability and Ascendance-Submis 
sion is very low. By the method of partial correlation, whereby 
other factors which correlate positively with both factors, such, 
for instanee, as general intelligence, can be partialled out, the cor 
relation between Amiability and Ascendance is reduced to a zero 

negative value. It appears that an ascendant attitude is not 

asset in procuring for the individual the reputation of being 
reeable person. On the other hand, Ascendance correlates 
general’’ 


es 


vely with such traits as beauty; intelligence, both 

d **social’’; and emotional stability. 

‘motional stability (7.e., relatively low number of symptomatic 
answers) correlates positively with Ascendance; the remaining 
coeficients for this trait are low and unreliable. Between emo 
tional stability and intelligence the correlation is zero. Appar- 
ently, the individual of relatively high intelligence within the col 
lege population is quite as prone to emotional disturbances as the 
person of lower intellectual ability. The evidence from other 
sources where decidedly wider ranges both of emotional disorder 
and intelligence score were taken into account indicates that indi- 
viduals of low mental status are more likely to manifest neurotic 
disturbances than those of normal or superior intelligence.’ Per- 
haps a true answer to the question here raised would read to the 
effect that people of lower intelligence are more likely to suecumb 
to their emotional difficulties and to manifest overt symptoms, 
while the person of higher mentality, although quite as much 
exposed to conflicts, painful memories, and awareness of frustra- 
tion (which may be even more acute by reason of his greater 
sagacity and susceptibility to subtle influences) will be able to 


6 Notably L. M. Terman, Genetic Studies of Genius, Vol. 1, Stanford University 
Press, 1925; and L. S. Hollingworth, Gifted Children, New York, 1926. 
‘H. L. Hollingworth, The Psychology of Functional Neurosis. Appleton, New York, 


1920. 
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cope with these on a more rational basis. The present results do 
not throw further light on the issue here involved. 

Other results indicated in the table need not be elaborated ip 
further detail. The correlations are, on the whole, of a positive 
order, and are in keeping with the general principle of the positive 
correlation of desirable traits, or, as otherwise stated the prin 
ciple that ‘‘correlation rather than compensation”’ is the rule in 
the development of human nature.° 





8 Hollingworth, Mental Growth and Decline, New York, 1927, p. 27. 
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No survey of reactions to the future has been made as yet, 
though this field covers many different problems of interest to 
hologists. It is the aim of this paper to outline, at least, 
of the aspects of a futuristic psychology. It ineludes 
oretical questions or slants. The first part of the paper is 
retical and is concerned with the notion of previous future 
;s, maps-of-the-future scientifically or imaginatively constructed, 
\iuseum of Future History, Utopiology, and the retroactive 
ence of the future on the present. As a theory, Futurism 
reversible Pragmatism and points to the possibilities in har 
ng the future for the present. In the last sections of the 
r, analysis is made of the social attitudes to the future which 
range from the extreme utopian to the practical, and to the 
extreme, the revolutionary. 


[. Fururistic REDINTEGRATION 

lhe psychological foundations of the theory of futurism are 

it located inherently in any particular doctrine but for con- 
venience the doctrine of redintegration as formulated by Pro 
essor H. L. Hollingworth will be embodied. In taking over this 
doctrine another dimension is added to it. Curiously redintegration 
quire etly restricts behavior and experience to previous situations or, 
as it were, chains the mind to the past. Is it not this infinite repe 
tion of the past that the Gestalt proponents urge as the fallacy 
associationism? Extreme reactions to this rigidity superim 
sed on behavior by previous situations may take the form of a 
belief in a mysterious propellent force immanent in the mind, in 
in elan-vital, or perhaps of a denial of causation. The future cue 
ntroduced into the formula of redintegration adds to it another 


dimension. And future cues as the basis of futuristic-redintegra 


; 


n cut against the perpetuity of reactions in the present situation, 
To account for novelty in mental reactions, C. 8S. Peirce was 
forced to conclude that there is in the action of the mind ‘‘a cer- 
tain amount of arbitrary spontaneity’’. In mental recurrence it 
was thought that ‘‘intellectual life would come to a speedy close’’.' 
1 Chance, Love, and Logic, edited by Morris R. Cohen, 1923, p. 231. 
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The original redintegration theory of Sir W. Hamilton led Willia: 
James to observe that ‘‘the panorama of the past, once opened, 
must unroll itself with fatality to the end, unless some outward 
sound, sight, or touch divert the current of thought’’.* He also 
added to this Hodgson’s law that interests are the clues to novelty. 
As a philosopher, James in one place stated that ‘‘Free-will prag 
matically means novelties in the world, the right to expect that 
in its deepest elements as well as in its surface phenomena, the 
future may not identically repeat and imitate the past’’.* Why 
the external stimulus may result in new adaptations or in new 
responses is answered by C. 8. Peirce in terms of arbitrary spon- 
taneity im mental reactions and by James in an outward sound, 
sight, or touch. Stout turns the discussion into emergence. ‘‘Re 
production and association, taken merely by themselves, account 
for the renewed apprehension of what has been apprehended 
before; but they do not of themselves explain the emergence ot 
any really new knowledge.’’ And as for anticipation of future 
developments it is said that ‘‘if in perceiving A the mind looked 
onward to a further development of the present situation, B when 
it came would be identified with this anticipated development. It 
would be apprehended as something future relatively to A.’’* 
Accordingly the problem of novelty revolves upon a theory of 
emergence. This is not clearly developed and does not get much 
further than the others. 

uturistic-redintegration as it was first fermulated® is the 
‘establishment of cues of present situations not only on the basis 
of past situations but previous ‘future’ situations’’ and it adds 
to reactions previous future cues allowing for the formation, learn 
ing, and emergence of a variety of new reactions. The formula 
given by Hollingworth * may be transformed into one for futur- 
istic-redintegration by the insertion of symbols for future cues. 
—A complex antecedent, ABCD—F (future situation) instigates 
a consequent, XYZ—F (the reaction being to a picture, conception 
of a future situation). Thereafter the consequent XYZ—I, 
or one belonging in the same class, may be instigated by the 
detail A, or a detail belonging in the same class, by virtue 
of the historic participation of A in the situation ABCD—F. 
A partial stimulus is substituted for a total previous-future 





2 Principles, Vol. I, p. 570. 

3 Pragmatism, 1907, p. 118. 

1A Manual of Psychology, 1921, p. 441. 
5 Psy. Bul., 25, 1928, p. 367. 

6 The Psychology of Thought, 1926, p- x. 
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edent.—Apparently this carries further the fundamental 
of Stout on anticipation and elucidates the theory of 

ren which defines anticipation as an inversion of temporal 
and avoids the pitfalls in the theories of time with the 
anation that no reversal of the flow of time or ‘‘any other 
stical paradox’’ is meant. Warren meant ‘‘merely that cer- 
events which usually occur in the order A, B, C, D come to 

in the order A, C, B, D. In such cases we may say that 
pates B.’’ ‘*In the ordinary causal sequence represented 

\, B, C, D...L, M, N, O, the event B is the usual antecedent 
LL, M, N, O. In purposive activity certain of these events, M, N, 
me to be antecedents of B, the series becomes A, M, N, B, CG, 
.L, 0.2?" When C anticipates B it is here maintained that 
ere is nothing more or less involved than futuristic-redintegra- 
with its previous future cues. That is what Professor War- 
would mean perhaps by an inversion of the temporal order. 
rom these considerations it is but a step to formulate a redinte- 
theory of time since the past is remembered by ‘‘encoun- 

a new event, which is an associative surrogate or symbol 

the past event’’,’ and the future is denoted more or less in 

e present situation by previous future cues. This explains what 
s meant when it is said that, ‘‘The past and the future meet and 
ele in the ill-defined present’’® (Whitehead), or that ‘‘There 
sno sharp distinction either between memory and the present 
mmediaey or between the present and anticipation. . . . Our 
present has its antecedents and its consequents.’’*® Redinte- 
cration-time is a continuity of situations each one having its own 
redominant cues for reaction: instigating and specifying cues 
rranged in chronological order the location of each being defi- 


; ] 


ely delimited by the time coefficients. 


R 


ll. Furvristic: Mappine Out THE FuTuRE—THE METHODOLOGY 


futuristic as a unique combination of methods already known 
component analyses of a given situation is not essentially 
mother predictional method. It functions to construct future- 
situations in the light of developmental-possibilities derived from 
vorking knowledge of history with ample corrections or leeway 

' factors of emergents. 
lor analysis of situations there are many methods. White- 


‘Jr. Phil. Psy. and Sci. M., 1916, 13, p. 30, p. 60. 
Psychology: Its Facts and Principles, 1928, p. 259. 
rhe Concept of Nature, 1920, p. 73. 

Ibid., p. 69. 
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head’s conception of the diversification of nature and extensiy: 
abstraction method are applicable. By the former is meant a 
‘*process of breaking up the subject-matter of experience into a 
complex of entities’’ which are *' 
The method of extensive abstraction is a neutral analysis of a 
situation into events, levels, planes, event-particles. Futuristic 
applies the method in dynamic manner and sweeps over the ‘‘pas 
sage-of-nature’’ and using different criteria reduces nature to 
system or hierarchy of entities, simple and complex. To give a 
dynamic picture of nature in time the hierarchies are linked up 
in a continuous chronological manner. Not empty cross-sections, 


elements, or aspects of nature’? 


not slices or momentary analysis but a genetic picture or moving 
pictures of nature from past into the future. In order to map 
out the future, the direction that tracks in the present system 
will assume in the future must be estimated. That is the problem 
of emergents. 

Some maintain that science cannot predict characteristies of 
emergents. But for present purposes the future gestalt or the 
emergent must be predicted. An illustration of emergents maj 
be found in Professor Woodworth’s conception of Gestalt-Psy 
chology and the concept of reaction-stages. He would say that 
a gestalt appears definitely at each level or stage in the perceptual 
reaction as an emergent from the in-between analytical events 
‘*Kach stage is aroused by the preceding stage and in turn 
arouses the stage which follows. The later stage is not a con 
tinuation, or development, or organization, or re-adjustment of 
the preceding stage, but a fresh activity involving, no doubt, fresh 
neural or muscular mechanisms.’’’* The future gestalt or emer 
gent offers a crucial problem for the theory. Wheeler cites 
Sumner and Keller (Science of Society, p. 2220) as saving that 
‘*no one could predict the characteristics of gunpowder from those 
of sulphur, charcoal, and saltpeter’’. Turning to a hypothetical 
picture of the development of color vision such as afforded by the 
Ladd-Franklin theory it will be possible to parallel this example. 
Color evolution in the present third stage is not complete as the 
color blue (with implicit factors in the second stage) has never 
been differentiated into a blue-x and a blue-y. Here is a definite 
possibility developmental scheme for future color-vision as the 
way of future color evolution is pointed out in that red may break 
down into red-x, red-y, and possibly into a red-z. But the nature 





11 An Enquiry Concerning the Principles of Natural Knowledge, 1919, pp. 59-60 
12 Washburn Commemorative Volume, Am. Jr. Psy., 1927, p. 62. 
13 Emergent Evolution, 1928, p. 62. 
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these discriminations cannot be foretold. Such prediction of 
the mechanics of future color vision rests on the assumption that 

e theory can allow for no other way of further development. 

Granting the premises, it would follow that the possibilities for a 
ft from a statie subsistence of implicit factors to a dynamic, 

inctional state are predictable. If the nature of a gestalt or 
ergent cannot be previsioned, the possibilities for a future 
stalt can be mapped out. 

Linked up with this problem of emergents is that of varia- 
(The connection between the two may not appear to be 
Perhaps experimental evidence could be sought for as 
nowledge of the variability of an aggregate opens up the field for 
study of its possibilities for further development. There may 
mathematical relationship between emergence-potency of an 
gate—the chances for shifts to higher and higher levels— 
its variability coefficient. Comprehension of future develop- 
tal possibilities is contingent upon a knowledge of the range 
curve of oscillations of experienced objects. A paradox or 
emma may appear here since one speaks of the ‘‘instability of 
homogeneity’’ (Spencer) and as it was found by Hollingworth 
s experiments that the *‘ Coefficients of Variability are closely 
ted to Stability Indices, and vary inversely with drug resist 
aleoho!)’’..* The simpler is the more unstable and hence 
many developmental possibilities, but the highly complicated 

e of its intrinsic integration must have considerable intra- 

ariability allowing greater scope for actions, more d-p’s. 

iithough an integration of the parts in a more complicated 

tructure may require a higher stability. As an additional note 
it may be indicated that Dodge criticized the stress on 
riability as due to errors of observation on the ground that 
lity is the normal thing and that the variable phenomena 
sychology are ‘‘not mere accidents of measurement, but are 

nt in the facets which are under investigation’’.” 

‘an social phenomena be mapped out, can the social psycholo- 
pply his data to determine developmental possibilities of 
phenomena? Professor Franz Boas inquires in his latest 

k as to whether anthropology can ‘‘help to control the future 

elooment of human culture and well-being or must we be satis- 

record the progress of events and let them take their 

e’’? He admits that accidents cannot be eliminated and that 


social phenomena ‘‘prediction is precarious, if not impos- 


‘Jr. Exp. Psy., 8, 1925, p. 207. 
Science, 1924, 59, p. 264 ff. 
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sible’. Prediction when quantitative anticipates the amon 
of error, as through the standard error of estimate whieh ‘js 
probably the most practical way of evaluating the effectiveness 
of a coefficient of correlation’’." Prediction can’t get verv far 
in social events. 

Following this Boas asserts that ‘‘ Laws of development, exe: pt in most genera 
forms, cannot be established and a detailed course of growth cannot be predicted.’ 
But Boas refers to highly complicated phenomena and insofar as naive quantitati 
conceptions of rhythmie changes in the sociological realm as the cyclical hypothesis 
Spengler cannot serve to analyse past and present events he is justified. Predict 
will be of more avail as more data accumulate and as the balances used will b 
accurate and sensitive. At least Hollingworth’s twenty-three laws of normal dev: 
ment Vental Growth and Decline) collected from various sources suggest 
how psychological developmental charts for prediction purposes may be used in 
future. Similarly laws of development in social events may serve some day for pr 
diction. And is the problem of ‘‘accidents’’ (Boas) or of emergents insurmountal 

Futuristic then would shift from prediction to prophecy, under 
standing by prophecy the symbolic manipulation of experience 
supplementary to or extensional of the work of prediction. 
Prophetics is the formal term coined perhaps by C. A. Mace in 
Sibylla or the Revival of Prophecy and in another volume of the 
Today-Tomorrow series EK. EK. Fournier d’Albe proposes the 
process of extrapolation from exponential curves. 


Qua Vadimus, Some Glimpses of the Future, 1925, p. 34, ‘‘ proceed by ‘extra; 
for 


olating’ the curves representing progress made hitherto, but will always allow {1 
unexpected new departures in what are already known to be possible directions.’’ 
Prophecy is more effective the more complicated the problem. 
And in social phenomena it assumes an important role. It is given 
more and more leeway as the event becomes more and more 
remote in the future. For as a situation recedes in futurity from 
the present the possible maps of that situation multiply as if in 
a certain ratio. Prophecy hence stumbles against the pluralistic 
nature of the future developmental possibilities and is highly 
speculative for it is non-experimental and cannot be statistically 
checked-up. No wonder Professor Joseph Jastrow recently stated 
that the ‘‘attractive field of forecasting is the large one lying 
between prediction and prophecy’’.** Prediction has its statistical 
technic but prophecy has its imaginative basis. It is as if it leaps 
the experimental fields (taking them into due consideration) 
into the realms of theory and hypothesis and through abstract 
symbolic manipulation arrives at its results. Whereas the scien 
tist can check up on his symbolic manipulations, and the artist 
can represent or render in concrete form his manipulations, the 


16 Anthropology and Modern Life, 1928, pp. 235-236. 
17 H. E. Garrett, Statistics in Psychology and Education, 1926, p. 288. 
18 N. Y. Evening Post, Jan. 7, 1929. 
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prophet cannot set up pure future situations in social affairs. 
turistic is limited only by the method of limitations which 
ld admit the possibility of anything in the future except that 
be in opposition to present basic concepts as the speed of light. 
tside of that propheey is unbounded. Only the method of 
tations can serve as a guide for ‘‘we can foretell little of the 
ture save that the thing that has not been is the thing that shall 
at no beliefs, no values, no institutions are safe’’."” 

[1l. UrorioLogy anp Museum or tHe Futur 
‘urturistic leads to a Utopiology, to a scientific and systematic 
ting of utopias. A constructive criticism of the excellent 
1y-Tomorrow series would indicate that as futuristic works 
y do not go tar enough. ‘The small size of the books may 
ount for their narrow scope. Application of the methodology 
l‘uturistic would suggest that such books and utopias be written 
stematically. Writers of such books ought to treat their sub 

or their specialty in the light of the methodology outlined 
e. Each book ought to map out developmental possibilities 
the subject under discussion. No utopographer should write 
the time a transitory reverie, a leisurely produced picture of 
he future, for mere blindfold visions don’t go far enough. Poets 
ientists may write utopias but there is a technic of writing 
tories of the future. That technic, to repeat, is to be found in 
l‘uturistie. 
Maps-of-the-future and utopias then embody future cues and 
a supplement to them will be the Museum of Future History. In 
this museum will be placed the maps and the utopias, there will 
be objects, specimens and pictures. Social psychologists in fol- 
owing this out can find many problems. What would the reac 
tion of people, groups, and nations be to such a museum or its 
exhibitions? When a situation would lead to conflicting interests, 
what would result? As in this hypothetical instance. The 
League of Nations has a committee map out the next century’s 
possibilities in international affairs in the Orient. Three principal 
tions have representatives on that committee. Opinion is that 
war is likely by the beginning of next century. But as for the 
outeome of such friction there would be three different opinions. 
While the map would bear a mark to suggest possibility of fric- 
tion as for the consequences of the friction there is a conflict of 
opinion. No country would allow a map-of-the-future to represent 
future possibilities for military defeat. There would be a rigid 


19 J. B. 8S. Haldane, Daedalus or Science and the Future, 1924, p. 87. 
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censorship policy. Yet the Museum of Future History would mak, 
public opinion less dull, invariable, or backward. All fields oj 
endeavor would be instigated to accelerate progress. 


[V. Socta, ATTITUDES TO AND INTERESTS IN THE FUTURE 

The Social Psychology of Futurism touches upon many inter. 
esting problems in its consideration of social attitudes to and 
interests in the future. One ought to trace the historical develop. 
ment of reactions to future events. A survey would include 
anthropological data on variegated forms of divination among 
primitives and would look into astrology which maintained an 
important role through the ages. In the rough and hazy notions 
of recurrence, rhythm, and continuity in Nature of the primitive 
mind are to be found origins in one way or another of the scientific 
method. The primitive attitude to the future is bound up in 
the supernatural which it aimed to manipulate. Of interest also 
are movements normal and abnormal such as were caused not 
infrequently by the Messianic idea. Many have been the uprisings 
at various times due to dissatisfaction with the status quo and 
desire for immediate futurization of the present. Of great impor- 
tance similarly are all sorts of revolutions and radical social 
upheavals resulting from an extreme futuristic temperament. 
This revolutionary trend is not common in everyday-life although 
all things told it may be a normal event in a larger sequenc 
of events. 

Pragmatism regarded as an attitude to the future is neitlier a 
conventional, stand-pat affair nor a violent, revolutionary adjust 
ment. It seeks a unit-constitution-of-society where new units 
would replace almost automatically the worn-out or obsolete ones 
or a ‘‘continuous process of pruning, and of adaptation to a future 
ever requiring new forms of expression, is a necessary function in 
every society’’. (Whitehead)*® A pragmatic attitude toward the 
future is a critical evaluation of the past and present in terms 
of the near-future. William James put it in this manner: ‘‘ We 
live forwards, a Danish thinker has said, but we understand back- 
wards. The present sheds a backward light on the world’s pre- 
vious processes. . . . This regulative notion of a potential better 
truth to be established later, possibly to be established some day ab 
solutely, and having powers of retroactive legislation, turns its 
face, like all pragmatic notions, towards concreteness of fact, and 
towards the future.’’*? Futurism as a social philosophy would 





20 Symbolism, 1927, p. 61. 
21 Pragmatism, p. 223. 
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translate this retroactive legislation into ordinances for present 
behavior and experience from its study of future possibilities. 
[he future would be harnessed for the present. Such is the prag- 
matic program of Futurism. Social engineers would aid the prog- 
ress of civilization by allowing only consequential means and ends 
to survive the exacting turnover of time. Futurists would carry 
the pragmatic concept of ‘‘retroactive legislation’’ much further 
s they would aim at a psychological attunement of a civilization 
that it may function in a well-balanced manner on levels, react 
to cues, and embody criteria of the future. Futurism is a logic 

invention and motivates creative work on the basis of previous 
future cues. A futuristic psychiatrist in calculating systemati- 
ally possibilities in the future for research in his field sets up 
future cues thereby and is bound sooner or later to be retroactively 


ould Make 
fields ot 


rURI 
ny inter. 
S to and 
develop. 
1 inelud 
n among 
Ained a) 
notions 
rimitive 
scientific 


d up i fluenced in his own work. In this manner previous future cues 
rest also ‘hen reacted to result in an improvement of instruments, technic, 
ised not or interpretation. Futurism thus is a logic of science and inven- 
prisings § tion and leads incidentally to an acceleration of emergent-evolu- 


tion. That is the pragmatic attitude towards the future carried 


juo and 





impor- — to its logical econclusion—a reversible pragmatism. 
| social Utopian and legislative attitudes have been characterized by 


e most brilliant literary futurist of this century, H. G. Wells. 


He divides people into two types: the legal-type which is grooved 


rament. 
though 


quence into the past and the creative or legislative type that ‘‘sees the 
rid as one great workshop, and the present is no more than 

ithe aterial for the future, for the thing that is yet destined to be’’.°* 
adjust ‘he legal type is more ancient and more predominant because of 
units our ‘‘ignorance of the future and our persuasion that that igno- 
'e ones rance is absolutely ineurable’’.2* We know more about the past 
future than our ancestors did for the ‘‘educated man of the sixteenth 
tion in century was as certain of the non-existence of anything before the 
rd the creation of the world as he was, and most of us are still, of the 
terms practical non-existence of the future’’.** An analysis of attitudes 
**We towards the future by the present writer would parallel that of 
back Wells and would point to a statistical distribution of attitudes 
8 pre towards the future ranging all the way from legislatorial to the 
bett itopian. Writers of utopias have been looked down upon as 
ty ab unmindful of present conditions or of certain probabilities. Some 
as Its utopias may sever relations completely with the present and past 
y and nd jump huge gaps of time into a universe existing in a dimen- 


vould 


2 The Discovery of the Future, 1913, p. 7. Cf. Nature, 1902, 65, pp. 326-331. 
od lbid.. p- 22. 
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24 Tbid., p. of. 
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sionality all its own with a unique time-and-space system. Thes 
utopias lack the sense of reality, enwrap the reader in erypti; 
thoughts and unravelable moods. On the other hand, a schem 
of the social reformer is directly adaptable to present situations 
demanding immediate action. The dynamically futuristic revoly 
tionist attempts to telescope or merge the two extremes. A eo) 

tinuum from utopias inapplicable to present situations, ostensibl: 
surcharged with enormous energies-conceptions that are writte 
almost in a meaningless language but nevertheless exert a magica] 
influence—to legislative programs involving huge expenditures j) 
the near-future, to the extreme of the revolutionary program for 
an immediate overturn of the present structure of society. In 
between non-this-world flights of the utopian imagination and 
practical legislative programs there are all sorts of utopias, pre 
dictions, venture, guesses, and speculations concerning the future. 
Another quantitative aspect of Futurism is in the measurement 
of a plan in terms of the future, immediate or remote. 

As for other measurements, there are genetic and developmenta! 
observations and inquiries to be made. A developmental-possi 
bility chart would indicate at any particular stage an outline of 
one’s own map of the future. 


V. NEGATIVE ASPECTS 


Many are the negative aspects and abnormal consequences of 
social futuristic attitudes as illustrated by the following hypo 
thetical but relevant illustrations: (1) Crowds of people gather 
about Grand Central and Pennsylvania terminals demanding a 
complete shut-down of these stations and immediate inauguration 
of aeronautic communications to replace the ordinary train com 
mutation service because of the report to Congress by its Com- 
mittee on Aviation that by 1945 trains and subways will become 
obsolete; (2) a lawyer cites a book on future cases by a dean of 
a leading law-school. These are abnormal futuristic reactions. 
There is a shilly-shally attitude to the future and present crys 
tallized in one word by Wells—meanwhile. One of his characters 
pictures a utopian future but is wont to cut himself short with 
the statement: ‘‘these things are not for us. They will come 
Meanwhile—’’* ‘The relativity attitude that sees only perpetual! 
flux is represented by the critic of 1940 who according to Mr. 
Henshaw Ward ‘‘will also blow some ashes from his desk one 





25 Meanwhile, 1927, p. 49. 
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Some 


These will be the remains of the creative intellects of 
26 Dr. Roback gives the answer to Wells and Ward. It is 
progress and as a 


futurist who among others accelerates 
former he looks ahead of time and sets the standards that will 
dhered to tomorrow. ‘The futuristic personality may be con 
‘ed abnormal according to present indices but as an extraordi 
iry individual he directs movements and activities into new 
nnels.27 He changes the direction of progress. Nevertheless 
; true that those who would futurize without keeping within 
resent bounds and limits are sure to make inadequate, faulty, or 
One cannot evade a threatening famine 


T 
i 


rrect adjustments. 
estilence with a serene day-dream about the life of the thirti- 
century. And the nonmelioristically inclined might tend to 
blish destructive and deleterious previous future cues. The 
rmal consequences of reactions to previous future cues are 


 ? 
' 


P1on. 
Reactions to future hopes as a motivation leads under certain 
Utopias are 


unstances to abnormal, ill-adjusted actions. 
Riot- 


normal when a flight-from-reality* is interpreted as such. 


is reactions to the future are exploited by newspapers who 
manipulate the sensationalist values of future experiences and 


VI. A ComMMENT ON THE Previous Future-Cve 


\s for the previous future cue which is the psychological hinge 
the doctrine there is some experimental work to be reinte- 
ted into this coneeption as the complication-experiments, and 
applied-experiments (Lahy, 1927). <A parallel doctrine in mathe- 
natical (meta-) physies is that of Whitehead’s imaginary events. 
‘There are imaginary events—or, rather, imaginations of 
ents—but there is nothing actual about such events, except so 
r as the imagination is actual.’’** And the imaginary events 
be futuristic: that is all that the previous future cue connotes. 
y if a wealth of anthropological and psychological information 
to be ignored can such a notion be deemed as esoteric or incom 


r . 
hy 


ensible. A systematic mapping out of futures, or future situa- 


, on the basis of analysis of history gives one cues that are 
ure in the sense that the thought, orientation, adjustment, con- 


Thobbing, 1926, p. 132. 
Character and Adjustment, Psyche, Oct., 
27. p. 516. 
28 Lewis Mumford, The Story of Utopias, 1922. 
* Cf. footnote 12, op. cit., supra, p. 62. 


1925. The Psychology of Character, 
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figuration is characterized, which cannot be objected to, by future 
temporality reference. That is all that is meant by knowing the 
future which is indeed non-existent. (The redintegration theory 
of time here broached throws light on this.) And statements like 
the following either beat around the bush or are meaningless: 
‘‘Why we do not know the future is again the question of psychol- 
ogy. Ignorance of the future, like the existence of the materia] 
universe, is a clue to the constitution of our minds.’’ *° 

Nor can one experiment with pure-future-situations. 


—_—___—__—__ $e 


30 J, W. N. Sullivan, Gallio or the Tyranny of Science, 1928, p. 26. 
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STUDY IN 


By RALPH V. MERRY 


A CASE 
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|. INTRODUCTION 


stitutes an interesting, though difficult problem in education 

and social adjustment. Those who possess but a superficial 
knowledge of the subject of sensory defects cannot easily under- 
stand how the loss of two so important factors in mental develop- 
ment can result in anything less than idiocy. An example of this 
attitude is shown by a conversation which actually took place 
between a Visitor to a certain institution and a member of the staff. 
[he visitor had been observing a demonstration of the abilities of 


T HE double sensory deprivation of blindness and deafness con- 


, deaf-blind pupil and finally asked: 
‘‘Is he really blind?”’ 
ah tgs 
‘Can’t he see? 
“No.”’ 
A pause, then: 
‘Is he deaf ?’’ 
‘SVoa 7? 
‘Can’t he hear?’’ 
“Se. 
Another and longer pause, then: 
‘*How does he know when he’s asleep?’’ 


‘*% 


Amusing, no doubt, yet the ideas of this visitor regarding deaf- 
blindness are fairly representative of those held by the majority 
of persons with full sensory equipment. It is exceedingly difficult 
to correct this popular misunderstanding and this alone forms no 
small part of the total problem of normalization. If sympathetic 
interest and understanding could be substituted for the too com- 
mon ignorance and sentimentalism the task would be rendered 
considerably easier. 

Dr. S. G. Howe demonstrated many years ago by his successful 
training of Laura Bridgman that deaf-blindness did not neces- 
sarily mean that such an individual was uneducable. It is true 
that his pupil never learned speech and never appears to have 








1The writer wishes to make grateful acknowledgment to those of his friends’ who 


assisted in the preparation of the present study. 
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attained what could be regarded as a free and easy literary style, 
but she was very far indeed from being an idiot or a moron. 

The greater achievements of Helen Keller under the pains 
taking and faithful assistance of Miss Sullivan illustrate the intel- 
lectual level which at least some of the deaf-blind may reach jf 
proper opportunities are forthcoming. It seems strange that the 
widely-known success of Helen Keller should not have influenced 
public opinion in respect to sensory deprivation more than it has 
done. The only plausible explanation seems to be that she is 
regarded as bordering on the supernatural—a genius entirely 
above the common order of mortals, and therefore no criterion 
by which to judge the capacities of the deaf-blind as a class. 

While the present writer has no wish to belittle the truly great 
achievements of Helen Keller, it is but fair to point out that no 
other individual with like defects appears to have had equal eduea- 
tional opportunities. The case of Laura Bridgman represented 
the first attempt to educate a deaf-blind individual, and naturally, 
the working out of technique by a method of trial and error, 
although it benefited those of similar handicaps who came later, 
was not destined to bring out the pupil’s entire potentialities. 

During more recent years the tendency has been to abandon 
the individual case method employed in the training of Helen 
Keller and Laura Bridgman, and to distribute the few deaf-blind 
individuals of school age among institutions for the blind and 
institutions for the deaf. This is unfortunate, since they belong 
neither to one group nor to the other, and welcome in neither. 
Schools for the deaf have neither the apparatus nor the time to 
deal with one who has no vision, while schools for the blind do 
not wish to be troubled with pupils who cannot hear. Pupils and 
teachers in both types of institution are either openly antagonistic 
or simply allow the deaf-blind individual to follow his own devices. 
Consequently, no matter which institution he may attend, he will 
be badly adjusted both educationally and socially. 

A combined individual case and group method of approach 
would seem to be the most satisfactory solution of the problem. 
Individual differences, innate and acquired, play so important 
a part in the training of the deaf-blind that a careful study of these 
peculiarities is necessary to a complete understanding of individual 
abilities and shortcomings. After a thorough study of this sort 
has been made, the education and socialization of the individual 
ean proceed far more effectively. It cannot be denied that true 
socialization of the deaf-blind is extremely difficult. The factor 
of deafness constitutes a more serious social than educational 
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dicap. As lip-reading is not easily accomplished by touch, 























































style a 
ai mmunieation must be carried on by signs of some kind, and is, 
ains erefore, limited to those who have sufficient interest in the case 
intel ‘to take the time and trouble necessary to converse in this manner. 
ch Whichever type of school the deaf-blind pupil may be attend- 
t th ». he will be able to participate in certain extra-curricular activi- 
need ties with the other pupils. This, in itself, will act as a socializing 
has avent. It ean hardly be gainsaid that the peculiar case of the 
1e is deaf-blind demands individual attention during the entire educa- 
rely tional period. Whether this individual attention need he as con- 
rion stant and as close as that shown in the case of Helen Keller and 
Miss Sullivan is another question. It is difficult to say, also, 
Treat whether these individuals belong more properly to the deaf, as 
t no a group, or to the blind. It is questionable, too, if an institution 
ea where special technique could be developed for the education of 
nted the deaf-blind would not be the most advisable solution. These 
ally. questions cannot be answered with finality but, in any ease, it seems 
ror, fairly certain that deaf-blind pupils need a large measure of indi- 
iter. vidual attention to insure normal development. 
The present ease study is designed to illustrate the truth of 
don the foregoing statement. Other studies of the deaf-blind have 
slen been made, such as the diaries kept by the teachers of Laura 
lind Bridgman, Miss Sullivan’s notes on Helen Keller*® and Mlle. 
and Rocheleaun’s biography of Ludevine Lachance.* These, however, 
ong contain so much relatively unimportant detail that it is difficult to 
her. separate the significant facts from the body of the account. Miss 
. to Keller’s subjective study® is interesting and instructive, but so 
do highly-colored with imaginative material that one finds it difficult 
ind to isolate the actual facts. 
stie The subject of the present study, hereafter referred to as S., 
es. came to the writer’s attention in October, 1927. He was asked 
vill to assist S. in the English work of the eighth grade with which he 
appeared to be having some difficulty. He was told, when he 
ich inquired concerning the ability of S. for school work that he could 
m work, but was very lazy and had no ambition to improve in his 
unt studies. It was implied that his mentality was fair, although he 
se was treated as a small child notwithstanding the fact that he was 
nal well on in adolescence. 
rt From October to January, the writer spent three hours weekly 
1al enemas 
ue 2 Howe, M., and Hall, F. H. Laura Bridgman. 
} Keller, Helen. The Story of My Life. 
or *Rocheleau, Corinne. Hors de Sa Prison. ; 





5 Keller, Helen. The World I Live In. 
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assisting S. in his English and incidentally, trying to gather a}) 
possible information regarding his personal history and his capaci. 
ties. In February, S. came to the writer two hours a week for 
history. At this time, it was determined to make a thorough case 
study of S. and additional time was spent in giving mental and 
educational tests, and in collecting data of various kinds. From 
February 1 to May 1, a minimum of six, and a maximum of twelve 
hours weekly was spent on this study, not including after-schoo] 
and Sunday talks. 

The results obtained appear to have justified the time expended, 
both for the benefit to S. and for the light thrown on the difficulties 
attendant upon the education of the deaf-blind group. The data 
are presented in as brief, clear, and complete a manner as possibl: 
The conclusions are drawn in a spirit of conservatism with no 
attempt at dogmatism or finality. It is hoped that the study may 
prove of general interest in the field of educational and social 
psychology as well as to those more directly concerned with the 
education of sensory defectives. 


Il. Tae Case 
(A) Personal and family history 

S. was born in one of the Western agricultural states, June 14, 
1909. He is the eldest of a family of six, having four brothers and 
one sister, all in sound physical condition. The family appears 
to be of the ordinary agricultural type, steady and industrious, 
though distinctly not brilliant. Prior to the death of the father 
in the summer of 1919 financial circumstances were fairly com 
fortable. He owned a small farm, and also drove mail from a 
nearby railroad station to a small town some miles distant. Both 
father and mother had very limited educational opportunities but 
it seems that S. and his father were excellent friends and had 
the latter lived, S. would doubtless have met with more sympa 
thetic understanding from his family than he has received. 

After his father’s sudden death from heart failure S. worked 
very hard assisting his mother who undertook to carry on her hus 
band’s work as mail carrier and also to keep the small farm run 
ning. He had never been particularly robust and found the work 
extremely exhausting. Besides his farm work, S. attended the 
district school but, according to his own report, was unable to 
keep up with his class because of his heavy home duties. The 
teacher seems to have been one of the type, fortunately becoming 
obsolete, whose chief aim in school was to mete out as many dis 
agreeable punishments as possible. 
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One day in April, 1920, S. missed several words in spelling. 
He had had extra spring chores to do and had not found time to 
prepare his lessons. As punishment for this grievous misde 
meanor, the teacher compelled the child to sit on the floor with 
support at his back and with arms held straight out in front 
him. He was foreed to remain in this position for several hours 
til practically exhausted. 
\lready over-strained by work too hard for him, this added 
brought on acute cerebrospinal meningitis, which resulted in 
mplete loss of sight and hearing. Thus, at approximately the 
inning of his twelfth year, S. was deprived of two of the most 
tal organs of sensation. 
Returning home from the nearest hospital after his recovery, 
S. was regarded by his family as being hopelessly defective and 
; looked upon as a permanent liability, requiring care which he 
uld never help to earn. It must be pointed out clearly that they 
ere kind to him in the sense of physical kindness, that is, they 
ed to his bodily needs, but no attempt was made to talk to 
m or keep him in touch with the world. He was simply allowed 


vegetate, passing the majority of his time sleeping. In 1921 an 
cle took him to a chiropractor in a neighboring city and he spent 
me months under treatment but, needless to say, with no notice 
ble results. 
S. remained in this vegetative period for two years, until, in 
autumn of 1922, through the interest of friends who had become 
aware of his ease, he entered the State School for the Blind. Here 
he remained with but a short break, until Christmas of 1925. He 
returned home, and though he had made remarkable progress at 
school his family still preserved much the same attitude toward 
mas they had hitherto held. He was eager to talk, to exchange 
ideas, and to learn things about the world. They made no effort, 


however, to satisfy his intellectual hunger, attending only to his 


Tl 


physical needs. 

In the autumn of 1926, through the influence of a prominent 
vorker for the blind who had met S., he was brought to a large 
eastern institution for the blind. He remained here during the 
school year of 1926-27, returning to his western home for the 
summer vacation. In September, 1927, he again came east to 
school, and during the following month, came to the attention of 
the writer. §. says since coming east, his family are beginning to 
realize that he has other than physical needs and they are now 
making greater efforts to develop a sympathetic understanding 
toward him. 
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(B) Mental and educational level 
Practically all the teachers who worked with S. subsequent to 
superior’’, They 


his sensory deprivation rate his intelligence as 
base their estimate upon the quickness with which he grasps new 
situations, his ability to comprehend explanations, and his kee 
sense of humor. In educational achievement, he had completed 
the work of the fourth grade prior to his illness, but owing to the 
long period of neglect which followed it, he appears to have slipped 
back to some extent. When he left the western school for the blind. 
he had completed the work of the sixth grade, and he is at present 
doing some subjects in the eighth grade, and some in the freshman 
vear of high school. 

To check up these general estimates, the writer determined to 
give S. certain selected intelligence and achievement tests, not with 
any intention of assigning a quantitative score, but rather to 
examine carefully the qualitative responses with a view of disco 
ering to what extent these accorded with teachers’ opinions. The 
tests used were derived from three main sources: (1) the Hayes 
Irwin adaptation of the Stanford-Binet Seale,® (2) Pintner’s Seale 
of Performance Tests,’ and (3) adapted achievement tests for use 
with blind pupils.* The vehicle in which the tests were given was 
a combination of the manual alphabet and the braille system, in 
both of which S. is proficient. He receives quickly and accurately, 
words spelled into the palm of his hand, and can also understand 
printed letters made with the finger upon his palm. He reads quite 
rapidly with the left forefinger alone, and writes quickly and 
accurately on a braille frame. He can also use a typewriter with 
a fair degree of speed and precision. 

Of the tests selected from the adapted Stanford-Binet Scale, 
the vocabulary was probably the most diagnostic. The techniqu 
followed, was to spell the word to S. by the manual alphabet, have 
him repeat the word, to be sure he had received it correctly, and 
then give the definition which was written down by an assistant. 
S. gave satisfactory definitions for 17 words, establishing his 
vocabulary level at twelve years. Certain definitions were of 
intrinsic interest, for example the word ‘‘tap’’ was defined as 
‘‘make a noise’’. This may indicate the retaining of a certain 
degree of auditory imagery which is associated with words 
expressing action. ‘‘Curse’’ was defined as ‘‘something disagree 
able’’ but as it is difficult to get a satisfactory response to this 


6 Hayes, 8. . Ten Years of Psychological Research in Schools for the Blind. (Seal 
obtainable from 8S. P. Hayes.) 

7 Pintner, R., and Paterson, D. A Scale of Performance Tests. 

8 Hayes, 8S. P. Self-Surveys in Schools for the Blind. 
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d from most children this vagueness is not surprising. Other 
itions were counted as unsatisfactory because of insufficient 
|, such as ‘‘pork’’ defined as ‘*hogs or pigs’’ and ‘‘outward’”’ 
d as ‘fat a distance’’. One or two definitions were entirely 
such as that given for ‘‘ramble’’ which was ‘‘a speed, 
Thinking the word had been confused with ‘‘seramble’’ 

as given a second time, evoking the same response. The con 
of the two words, may, nevertheless, exist in the mind of 
hough he is not conscious of it. Other words including ‘*‘hys- 


ries’’, **brunette’’, ete., were unknown. Many of the definitions 


however, were excellent, for example, ‘*skill’’ was defined 
bility or power’’, *‘regard’’ as ‘a person’s friendship’’, ete. 
i wo other tests of those assigned to year 12 were riven to 
No. 3 and No. 6. The former was the ‘‘ finger tapping’”’ 
which the subject taps the fingers of his left hand with the 
nger of his right in the order similar to that in which the 
miner touches them with the tip of a pencil. This test was 
ssed easily by S. at this stage, but he failed on the more com 


cated form assigned to year 18. 
lest No. 6 is the regular ‘‘similarities’’ test in which the sub 
vives a similar quality possessed by a group of three things. 
issed this test without difficulty. The test of interpretation 
ables, was given with the 16-year group. 
‘our tests from the 14-year group were given, viz., Nos. 2, 4, 5, 
d6. No. 5, consisting of simple arithmetical reasoning, was the 
one passed by S._ In test 2 (defining abstract forms) ‘‘pity”’ 
‘‘revenge’’ was given as 


‘an officer’’. 


d ‘tenvy’’ were correctly defined, but 
harity’? was unknown. The responses to test 4 (analogies) 
re also correct at first, but to the situation, ‘‘Storm is to calm 
war is to—what?’’ S. replied ‘‘battle’’, and to that of ‘‘ Known 
to unknown as present is to—what?’’ he gave ‘‘absent’’. He 


failed to understand ‘*‘Truth is to falsehood as a straight line is 


what?’’ The dissected sentences comprising test 6 were given 


S. written in braille. Previous tests in this group had been 


nveved to him through the medium of the manual alphabet. 


successfully worked out the sentences but in two cases took 


more than the allotted time: 60 seconds were allowed for each 
sentence, and in one case S. took 80 seconds, in another 78 seconds. 
It was felt that this penalization on time was not quite fair to 


and that he should have received some credit for having cor 
arranged the sentences. However, according to the usual 


nethod of seoring, no credit could be allowed. A comparison of 
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the results of this test with those obtained from Pressey’s Verba} 
Ingenuity test indicates further that S. ought to have received aj 
least partial credit on marginal errors. 

Of the tests comprising the 16-year group five were given, viz 
Nos. 2, 3, 4, 5, and 6. Tests 2, 4, and 5, were successfully passed 
The interpretation of fables (No. 2) was evidently easy for § 
They were given to him written in braille and he was allowed 
to take his time to read them. His interpretation of ‘‘The Farmer 
and the Stork’’ differs from the expected response. He said, ‘Ii 
is well to keep out of the way of wicked people, lest we fall in the 
trap with them’’. 

Test 3 (differences ) was difficult. He could not give satisfac 
tory differences between a president and a king, and made vagu 
statements as ‘‘A president is not watched so closely’’; ‘* A presi 
dent has more to do with the making of laws’’, ete. S. was abl 
to solve the problems of fact (test 4) satisfactorily. These were 
given by means of the manual alphabet and the ordinary responses 
were obtained. He was also able to reverse the clock hands readily 
(test 5) which was somewhat surprising. It seemed to indicate 
the possible retention of considerable visual imagery, and this 
belief was borne out by the methods used by S. in attacking per 
formance tests. Test 6 (problem of enclosed boxes) was too diffi 
cult for him. He got the first part of the problem but gave th 
same answer for the second and third parts. 

In the 18-year group two tests Nos. 2 and 6 were given (finger 
tapping and abstractions). 8S. could not follow the more com 
plex order of finger-tapping, and either saw no differences in 
the abstractions, or did not know what they meant. No attempt 
was made to estimate an I.Q. on the basis of the foregoing tests, 
their qualitative value alone being of interest. 

The performance tests given, and the results obtained are 
shown in Figs. 1 and 2. It will be noted that the scoring, according 
to Pinter’s scale greatly penalizes S. in respect to time. It would 
naturally be expected that a blind individual would require more 
time in the performance of tests of this type than would one with 
normal vision. This time factor should therefore, not be taken 
too seriously. Fig. 2 shows that with regard to errors and num 
bers of moves, S. made a very creditable record. <A re-standardi 
zation of the time limits, which would take lack of vision into 
account, would raise the scores in many instances. 

In all these performance tests S. displayed forethought, plan- 
ning ability, and quickness of learning. In most cases he first 
felt the board carefully, then examined the pieces, picked out those 
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wanted, fitted them together and filled the figure upon which 
was working. Again his method of procedure seemed to indi- 
ate the retention of visual imagery which enabled him to remem- 
in visual terms, that which his fingers had felt upon the board 
nd among the pieces. Whether or not this is true, he displayed 


derable ability in remembering shapes and combinations of 


FIG, 1 


VING MENTAL AGE BASED ON PERFORMANCE TIME." 





Nental Age 




















mparison of Figs. I and II shows clearly that the normal time standardi 
f the performance scale is most unfair to a blind subject. Note the 
y between the mental age of 8S. as judged by (1) time; and (2) moves 


errors, 


shapes. His sense of form appeared excellent and he made no 
errors in selecting the right pieces for the right places. 

ig. 3 illustrates the tests given from certain adapted achieve 
ment measurements. The scores are judged from curves based 
upon the performances of several hundred blind children. It will 
be seen that the achievement age does not vary greatly, and that 
tis approximately equal to the mental age shown by former tests. 
It is rather surprising that so good a score should have been 
made on Pressev’s Moral Judgment test when so meager a knowl 
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edge of abstract qualities had been shown by the Stanford-Binet. 
The discrepancy between the results of the test on dissected sey 
tences contained in the 14-year group of the Stanford seale, and 
Pressey’s Verbal Ingenuity, has already been mentioned. 

The results of these tests indicate, with a fair degree of clear. 
ness, that while it is probably an exaggeration to speak of S. as 
mentally superior, his intelligence is nevertheless very good. His 
most serious retardation seems to be that of vocabulary which, 
according to Miss Reamer’s findings® is common to deaf indi- 


FIG 2 


PROFILE SHOWING MENTAL AGE BASED ON MOVES AND ERRORS. 
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viduals. The most diagnostic and reliable test of intelligence for 
one in 8.’s condition is probably to be found in the performance 
scale. Owing to his two years of complete vegetation, and his 
limited means of obtaining experience, we would naturally expect 
to find some retardation but there is no reason to believe, as far as 
test results are concerned, that S. was or is, mentally defective. 


(C) Dreams 

The impression, gained through his responses to certain tests, 
that S. retained some degree of visual and auditory imagery, was 
further substantiated by a study of his dreams. The method fo! 
lowed was to prepare a number of questions calling for simple, 





9 Reamer, J. Mental and Educational Measurements of the Deaf. 
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direct answers which would show clearly the type of imagery pre- 
vailing in dream life. Care was taken to eliminate in so far as 
possible, all chances of confusion or suggestion. The questions 
were given to S. slowly, through the medium of the manual alpha- 
het, and his replies recorded verbatim. 

(he results obtained from a careful examination these 

lies may be summarized as follows: (1) S. dreams a great deal. 
Sometimes his dreams are coherent and natural, sometimes 
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inreal and distorted. (3) When dreams are natural and vivid, 
S. often remembers them over long periods of time. (4) Sensa- 
tions of falling from a great height and fear of strange animals 
appear in his dreams, but no fear of fire or of death is evidenced. 
5) Definite auditory sensations are experienced in dreams, 2.e., 
the hearing and enjoying of an orchestra, the recognition of 
friends by their voices, ete. (6) No conclusive proof of the exist- 
ence of visual imagery in the dreams of S. was obtainable. He 
could not remember of ever ‘‘seeing’’ anything. He stated that 
he sometimes knew his friends just by ‘‘seeing’’ them, but it was 
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thought that the term ‘‘seeing’’ was used in a colloquial sense 
and did not imply actual visual perception. S. probably meant 
that in his dreams, he often knew his friends at once without any 
particular effort at recognition. (7) Sex dreams did not appear 
to be present. S. said his dreams were mostly about the boys with 
whom he came in daily contact although he did appear to be rathe; 
self-conscious and uncertain on this point. No further questions 
were asked, however, as a psychoanalytic interpretation was not 
being sought. 

The dreams of S. are in many respects similar to those of Hele: 
Keller’? and Laura Bridgman, and also resemble, to a certain 
extent, the dreams both of blind and of deaf individuals." There 
are, however, certain striking points of difference. Helen Keller’s 
dreams show no fear of animals, but fear of fire and of death 
prominent. Notwithstanding the fact that Laura Bridgma 
claimed to have auditory sensations, students of her dreams find 
no proof of the existence of either visual or auditory imagery. 
She dreamed of fearing animals, however, and her sex dreams were 
reported as naive and indefinite. Helen Keller’s dreams appear 
to be essentially in terms of tactual experience and no visual no! 
auditory imagery appears.’® It must be borne in mind, however, 
that with Laura Bridgman and Helen Keller sight and hearing 
were lost at a much earlier period than in the case of S. The 
dreams of both the deaf and the blind show fear of animals and 
of fire. 

The fact that S. appears to have no proof of visual imagery in 
his dreams shows a discrepancy with the interpretation placed 
upon certain of his test performances. It is a question, neverthe 
less, whether visual imagery could entirely disappear while audi 
tory imagery was so strongly retained. In considering tlie 
apparent preéminence of auditory over visual imagery in the case 
of S. an interesting point arises. When sight and hearing are 
totally lost in comparatively late childhood, does auditory imagery 
tend to persist longer than visual imagery? May it not be possible 
that certain tactual sensations, such as the vibrations set up by an 
orchestra or an organ, may be associated with auditory images, 
and thus serve to strengthen and perpetuate auditory imagery 
after visual imagery has practically disappeared? S., for example, 


10 Keller, Helen. My Dreams. Century Magazine, Vol. LXXVII. 

11 Kimmins, C. W. Children’s Dreams. Chap. 7. 

12 Hall, G. S., Laura Bridgman. Mind. Vol. 4. 

13 Jastrow, Jos. The Dreams of the Blind. The New Princeton Review, Jan., 1855; 
Jastrow, Jos. Dreams of the Blind (from Fact and Fable in Psychology). 
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was very fond of going to the occasional school dances and sitting 
near the orchestra platform where he could distinctly feel the 
rhythmie vibrations of the dance music. In his dreams he often 
voes to dances and insists that he ‘‘hears’’ and enjoys the music. 
It is quite possible that the study of a large number of late adven- 
titious eases of deaf-blindness would prove the foregoing theory 
. be erroneous, but it is nevertheless an interesting speculation 


and serves as a plausible explanation of the retention of auditory 













‘magery in the case of 8. 
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|)) Speech 

During the two years in which 8. was left to himself, his speech 

is almost entirely lost. Teachers who worked with him when he 
first entered the western school for the blind inform the writer 
hat S. had formed the habit of forcing his voice through his nose, 
making most disagreeable sounds, and rendering his attempted 
words unintelligible. While no one at the school had knowledge 
of scientifie methods of speech correction, their efforts in improv- 








11s speech met with considerable success. 
Their first method of procedure was to overcome the antipathy 
vhich S. had formed for society in general and to encourage him 
communicate with others and to be in their company. He was 
shown how necessary it was for him to speak in a manner 
ch could be readily understood if he wished people to talk with 
m. The desire for clear speech thus implanted in S. was fos- 
ered and assisted by every possible device, and when S. left this 
school his speech, though by no means perfect, could be understood 

with little difficulty. 

Since his residence in the east, S. has had scientific speech 
training and the writer has endeavored to correct and assist him 
nevery way possible. The chief faults of speech which are notice- 
able in S. are his tendency (common to most deaf persons) of 
accenting silent vowel sounds such as bas-e-ball, volum-e, ete., and 
in slurring over syllables in the middle of long words without 


















proper emphasis. 

[f Gault’s experiments with the teletactor * are sufficiently suc- 
cessful to demonstrate his method as feasible for teaching speech 
to the deaf, it ought to be of great service to S., since his major 








uli 





speech defects are exactly those which Gault’s instrument is 





designed to eorrect. 





\4Gault, R. H. Drafting the Sense of Touch in the Cause of Better Speech. 
; Experimental Psychology, September, 1927 
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(EH) Physical Condition 

It has already been mentioned that S. was not a very strong 
child prior to his illness. Subsequent to that time his health was 
in a very poor condition. When he entered the western school he 
spent much time in bed, was very nervous and subject to frequent 
heart attacks. His health, however, gradually improved but he is 
still far from robust. He is well grown for his age and of good 
proportions. Since coming east the heart attacks occur much less 
frequently and with less violence. SS. is, however, very nervous, 
subject to involuntary twitching and trembling. He is unable to 
endure long periods of sustained effort, and all tests given him 
were scattered over a period of many weeks to prevent any possi 
bility of nervous strain. He has frequent headaches and his diges- 
tion is occasionally out of order, due for the most part to lack of 
exercise. He suffers a good deal from sleeplessness, particular]; 
if excited or overtired. Consideration of his physical condition is 
necessary in connection with all his school work and recreation in 
order that suitable amounts of each may be arranged. 


(F) Moral and Social Traits 

The moral caliber of S. appears to be high. He seems truthful 
and trustworthy, frank and good-natured. He resents being 
treated as an inferior or as a small child, and is reticent with those 
whorn he thinks he cannot trust. He forms strong attachments for 
those who are kind to him and is very loyal to his friends. None 
of his teachers believe him to have any undesirable personal habits. 
He is neat and cleanly and always presents a good appearance. As 
his hands are his chief means of communication, he feels he must 
pay special attention to keeping them clean. 

S. does his work well alone but needs constant encouragement 
and guidance. The habits of idleness formed during his long 
period of listless home life still obtain to some extent. He cannot 
properly be called lazy, for he works well if his initiative and 
interest are enlisted, but if left to himself will waste most of his 
time dawdling. He is easily discouraged, and care must be taken 
in correcting his errors or he will cease trying. Altogether he pos- 


sesses a personality which, if properly understood, is likeable and 


agreeable. One must not expect too much, and yet one must no 
treat S. as if he were distinctly deficient in mentality as well as in 
sensory equipment. 





A Case Study in Deaf-Blindness 


111. ConcLusions 
lhe conelusions to be drawn from the foregoing case study fall 
two classes, (1) those affecting S. alone and (2) those affecting 
treatment of deaf-blind individuals as a group. Among the 
may be noted: 
A knowledge of S.’s history, physical condition, intelligence, 
ement level, and personal character enabled the writer and 
r teachers to adapt their methods to his individual needs. 
res brought about in this way have proved beneficial to S. 
e has been happier and more successful in his work and 


tion. 
poss ». S. appeared to have considerable auditory imagery, but no 
‘ diges proof of the existence of visual imagery could be established. His 


lack of reams agree in the main with those of other deaf-blind individuals 

with those of the deaf and the blind as separate groups. His 

tion js tion of auditory imagery may be due to the association of 
entially tactual sensations with auditory images. 

It was demonstrated that S. could not be expected to do 

factory work if left quite to himself. He needed encourage- 

motivation, and assistance. When these were present he 

worked with zest; when they were lacking he relapsed into 


tion in 


uthful 


ictivily. 
being !. It is apparent that S. needs, above all things, the social inter- 
those course of friends who will enlarge his mental field and make him 
its for feel that he is in active touch with the world. Pupils of his own 
None ve, who regard him as something of a curiosity, should be encour- 
jabits, aged to treat him as their equal and make an effort to talk with 


». As him either through the manual alphabet, which is easily learned, 
must or by printing with the finger in the palm of his hand. 
Conclusions affecting the treatment of the deaf-blind in general 
‘ment 
|. The individual case method of approach is probably superior 
ny other in dealing with the deaf-blind. All facets concerning 
individual should be gathered and interpreted before infer- 
s regarding his capacities are drawn and a course of treatment 


mm A 


long 


ANNO! 


nt d. 


2. It is practically impossible to obtain a quantitative estimate 


e intelligence of such an individual by means of any existing 
urements. Year scales such as the Stanford-Binet are unsuit- 

e, since in few, if any, instances can all the tests assigned to a 
particular year group be used. Furthermore, the method of scor 
makes no allowance for marginal errors which are of impor- 
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tance in a case of this sort. Performance tests would probabl; 
serve as the most accurate means of judging the intelligence of the 
deaf-blind if restandardization of the time element could he 
effected. 

3. While it may be impossible to obtain a quantitative score, g 
qualitative study of test results will indicate with some accuracy 
whether the individual in question is of good native intelligence. 
and will also give the approximate extent of his retardation. 

4. It seems probable that the deafness of a deaf-blind individual] 
is responsible for a greater share of his mental retardation than is 
his blindness. Serious dearth of vocabulary and awkwardness in 
use of language, which are found more commonly among deaf than 
among blind persons, would seem to bear out this fact. 

5. If suitable methods be employed and no native mental defect 
coexists with the sensory deprivation, there is no reason why a 
deaf-blind individual is not educable. Undoubtedly, a late ad- 
ventitious case, such as that described in the present study, is a 
simpler problem than cases of an earlier adventitious or congenital 
nature. Even these, however, should respond to intensive educa- 
tional methods, although probably to a lesser extent. 
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THE MEASUREMENT OF SOCIAL AND POLITICAL ATTI- 
TUDES AND THE RELATED PERSONALITY 
FACTORS 
By GEORGE B. VETTER 
NEW YORK UNIVERSITY 


the field of social and political measurement clearly reveals 

the possibility of a large number of experimental problems. 
[he first and probably the most important is that of discovering 
just what are the more fundamental cleavages in opinions that will 
mark off distinctive opinion groups or personalities. Here we find 
great variability in the usage of terms. First, there are the popu- 
lar terms of Reactionary, Conservative, Progressive, Liberal, and 
Radical. They are a mixture of political slogans and terms of 
reproach, but have come to represent certain vaguely defined atti- 
tudes or behavior sets. No serious attempt has ever been made to 
discover just what attitudes are commonly subsumed under these 
rubrics, yet most persons have these labels at hand and ready to 
attach to whatever cause or program may offer itself. At most, 
the experimenters have contented themselves with a simple separa- 
tion into two groups such as Radical-Conservative or Liberal-Con- 
servative. Some even have lumped several together, as, for exam- 
ple, contrasting the Radical-Liberal-Progressive attitude against 
the Conservative-Reactionary. In general, it has been assumed 
that the major separation follows somewhat this rough dichotomy, 
but no attempt had ever been made to identify the separate atti- 
tudes on the basis of a test. 

Other than a use of varying combinations of the popular shib- 
boleths, the only suggestion in regard to a possible significant 
characterization of opinions is the ‘‘typicality’’ and ‘‘atypicality’’ 
concept of the Allport-Hartman study. This showed sufficient 
promise to warrant a more extensive application of the method to 
more than just five scales to see if the same general results would 
appear when a much wider field of questions is surveyed. 

Once rather sharply defined categories of opinions are discov- 
ered, the next problem available for solution on something 
approaching empirical data is the question of the personality dif- 
ferences of the individuals holding these positions. This is the 
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\* examination of such experiments as have been reported in 
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question that has stimulated so much of the literature on politica] 
Opinions and personalities. While it is obviously true that such 
personality tests as we have leave considerable to be desired jy 
the matter of reliability of tests, they represent none the less 
considerable improvement over the armchair judgment so preva 
lent with the writers of popular magazine articles. 

The one criticism in general that might be leveled with fairness 
against all studies on the subject is the small range of questions 
used as a basis for separating the different shades of political 
opinion. Most of the tests, too, were given in rather conservative 
groups of college students where a characteristic radical group 
was largely absent. Then, too, in most cases the number of sub 
jects tested was smaller than is desirable, and a still more common 
weakness is a naive acceptance of the experimenter’s own criterion 
of what constitutes the varying shades of political opinion. Other 
than the Allport-Hartman ‘‘typicality’’ concept, there has been no 
attempt at a statistical definition or determination of opinion 
groups. 

The whole field of measurement of attitudes and of the person 
ality differences underlying them seemed worthy of more extensive 
investigation. The method of registering opinions on the varving 
scale seemed to recommend itself as the only one that would make 
possible the separation or classification of views and opinions into 
more than two categories. This seemed essential in view of the 
fact that varying shades of political and social opinion are con- 
tinually referred to in common discourse. Also this is the only 
form in which the question of the significance of the typicality of 
opinion could be investigated. 

Journals of political and social opinion were carefully watched 
over a period of several years, both for the live social issues of the 
day and for clean-cut expressions of representative views on these 
questions. About fifty questions were found upon which there are 
varying opinions current in the land. The limits of the patience 
and time of the subjects, the necessity of limiting the questions to 
those about which the average student could be expected to have 
some information and opinion, and the inadaptability of some of 
the questions to the scaled form, demanded the reduction of the 
total number of final scales to thirty-six. The limitations of the 
subjects’ time, the difficulty of expanding all questions over too 
long a seale, and the demand for uniformity of scales for statistical 
purposes determined the number of scale steps at five. 

In constructing the scale steps, the objective was to make each 
step complete and self-explanatory, independently of its juxtapos! 
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to other seale steps or opinions. This was necessary in order 
each step could later be given an independent rating of its 
tical ‘‘complexion’’ when not in company with its fellow steps. 
en, too, it was imperative to reduce the scales to a single variable 

d not allow more than one factor to enter and disturb the sub 

t’s choice. By stressing various aspects of any question, it is 

sible to bring out or construct numberless opinions relative to 

one question. But to take one particular variable in regard 
ven question and make the seale steps express simply differ- 

t degrees of intensity or extremity on this one variable was the 

tive in the construction of these scales. When this is strictly 

ed to, the number of possible opinions on most questions is 

dedly reduced; in fact, it often makes it difficult to make five 

ply distinet statements of as many degrees of intensity in a 

e variable. For example, random expressions of opinion on 

‘The Chureh’’ would yield almost as many different statements as 

nersons questioned. However, when confined to the single variable 

of its service to mankind, there are but few possible alternatives 

ween the logical extremes sufficiently discrete to make clear-cut 

to wit, (1) wholly evil; (2) doing more harm than good; 

neutral; (4) doing considerably more good than harm; (5) 

wholly an influence for the good. Now, by introducing the subject 

the clergy and their virtues and failings, one can increase the 

iriety of opinions on the institutional aspects of religion, but is 

that, after all, what one wants? Only by restricting the scales to 

as nearly as possible the single variable can one truly say that the 
opinions expressed are actually on one single subject. 

While much emphasis was put on this matter at the time of the 
construction of the seales, subsequent experience in giving and 
scoring the scales has so accentuated the importance of this matter 
that at the present writing the most serious self-criticism of the 
work would have to fall on the failure to adhere to this principle 

th sufficient singleness and ruthlessness. Care was taken, too, 
in eliminating all forms of special pleading or argument for a posi- 
tion. This was resorted to only in the cases where it was difficult 
to ‘‘stretch’’ the question or scale into five steps, in which case the 
steps were differentiated by varying the emotional emphasis in 
some or introducing minor variants. 

The steps in each seale were then arranged in regular order of 
increasing or decreasing tendency toward the extreme positions, 
taking care in the final form to approximate an equal distribution 
of what would appear to be radical and reactionary positions in 
first place at the head of the scale. These scales were then care- 
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fully gone over by ten teachers of psychology, sociology, and eco. 
nomics, who indicated any instance in which the sequence did not 
seem to be sharply drawn, or where the progression was not clearly 
from one extreme of the position to the other. The final form was 


unanimously passed by several readers. 
The scales were mimeographed, two scales to the page, and 
administered to the following groups of subjects: 


710 students at Washington Square College, New York University; 
204 students at University of Washington, Seattle, Washington: 
120 students at Syracuse University ; 

30 students at Dartmouth College. 


In addition to the questionnaire, all subjects took a slightly 
modified form of the Woodworth P.D. sheet. At Washingeto, 
Square the subjects were also given the following tests: 

Otis Advanced Examination, Form A; 

Part III of the Thorndike Intelligence Examination for High Schoo] 
Graduates ; 

The Allport A-S test; 


The Laird Ce test; 

The Kent-Rosanoff 100-Word Association Test, given as a group 
test ; 

Most of the subjects were also given a test of their suggestibility 
in the matter of vividness of reported imagery.. (See Cason, H 
JOURNAL OF ABNORMAL AND SociaL PsycHowoey, Vol. 20, p. 294.’ 


At Washington, the subjects had been tested on a standard 
intelligence test and in addition were given the Allport A-S test 
and the Laird C2. Likewise, the Dartmouth subjects took these 
same tests, as did about one-third of the Syracuse subjects. 
political questions were supplemented with a sheet calling for 
other social and familial data, such as family income, order of 
birth in the family, religious affiliations and origins, paternal occu- 
pation, political party preference, amount and motivation of church 
attendance, etc. 

Following are the scales in the final form as administered to 
all the subjects. Note the instructions to the subjects in taking 
the test: ‘‘In each of the sets of five opinions below, draw a circle 
around the number of the opinion with which you are most in sym 
pathy, whether or not it expresses your exact views.’’ The 
parenthesized classifications (Reactionary, Conservative, Liberal, 
Radical, Neutral) at the side of each statement or scale step did 
not appear on the forms. They were determined by a rating 
method to be described later. 
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Last Name First Name 


Information Given or Opinions Expressed in this Questionnaire Will Be Held 
Strictly Confidential. Please Be Entirely Frank. 


roximate income (annual) of family 
imber of persons supported by this income 
ur average annual earnings from labor 
rder of birth in family (i.e., lst, 2d, last) 


Father 
¢ Mother 


| Self 


al party program generally favored by 
Republican, Socialist, etc.) 


Mother ’s occupation scccce Futher’s occupation 
Regardless of present religious beliefs, my parental stock is: 


Catholie : 
Mother ...+++. Protestant ree ae } Father 
Jewish .. ‘3 | 


Mother Father 
{ Regularly 
Amount of Attendance { Occasionally 
| Hardly ever 


Worship only 
Reason for Attending Worship and social 
| Social only 


Do not write below this line. 


- 

- 

, 
; 
i! 
2 
. 
7 

} 


- 


In Each OF THE Sets or Five Optnrions BeLow Draw a CIRCLE AROUND THE NUMBER 
OF THE Optnion WitH Waicu You Are Most in SymMpATtHyY WHeEeTHER OR Nor It 
EXPRESSES Your Exact VIEWS. 


1) Government Ownership. 
1, Governments should be prevented, as far as possible, from acquiring owner 
Rea ship or control of any lands, properties, industries or corporations. 


7) 


z. Only such enterprises as cannot be made to yield a profit under private 
ownership and are necessary to the nation, should be under government 
ownership or control, such as young forests, parks, canals or the mails. 

3, Governments should be allowed to compete freely with private industries 

in the field of public untilities; such as water supplies, gas, electricity and 

transportation systems. 
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\ Lib. } 
{ Rad. ) 
(2) 


( Rad.) 


( Rad. ) 
L—(4) 
(Rad. ) 
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4. Governments should own and control all raw materials; and public utilities 
and such industries as in the nature of things tend to become monopolies 

5. Governments should own, operate and control practically the entire economic 
resources of the nation. 


The Confiscation of Wealth. 

1. Wealth or property should be confiscated by governments without compensa 
tion to the owners whenever it appears that such seizure will better sery 
the needs of a larger number of people. 

2. Governments should be permitted to requisition private property with r 
muneration at any time, and without remuneration during times of great 
national stress or need. 

3, Governments should be permitted to seize private property for public need 
at any time, the compensation to the owner to be decided by a disinterested 
body of appraisers who are to determine the actual market value of tho 
property in question. 

4. Only in times of national stress shall the rights of private property be 
violated and then only with compensation at fairly appraised value in 
which the claims of the owner are given careful consideration, 

5. Money or property must be held inviolate and immune to seizure by govern 
ments without compensation in full at the owner’s terms and conditions, 
even in times of war, famine or national stress. 


Protective Tariff. 

1. Except for commodities highly necessary to existence and which we cannot 
produce in our own territories, we should maintain high tariff barriers 
\against foreign commodities. 

2. There should be a reasonable tariff on most importations to discourage un 
necessary transportation and to encourage home manufacture and to help 
even up the effects of the lower standards of living of foreign workers. 

3: We should have on most importations but a low tariff, and then only until 
our own industries making those articles have had a few years in which to 
become established. 

4, There should be no import duties on any articles excepting such foreign 
made things as are classed as luxuries and similar to those which we our 
selves produce. Such duties should only be collected as a convenient source: 
of revenue, which will be paid by those who can well afford it. 

5. There should be a complete elimination of all import tariff barriers, allowing 
commodities to flow freely into their natural markets. 


Hereditary Wealth. 

1. All wealth should revert to the state at the death of the person owning or 
accumulating it. 

2) Inheritance taxes should confiscate the large bulk of all private fortunes, 


(Rad.)~ leaving only enough to provide for the support of remaining dependent 


( Lib.) 


\ Rea.) 


(Con.) 


( Lib.) 


women and children. 

8. Inheritances of over $25,000 for any one person should be taxed on a sliding 
seale, increasing rapidly and proportionally with the size of the inheritance 
until very large inheritances are taxed about 50 per cent. 

4. Excessively large family fortunes should pay a reasonable inheritance tar 
but not so high as to become confiscatory. 

5. Individual thrift and initiative must not be dampened by any limitation or 
taxation of hereditary wealth. 


The Subway Fare. 

1. The subway companies should have the right to collect any fare they see 
fit to impose. 

2. The subway companies are entitled to collecf a fare sufficient to enable them 
to pay a fair dividend on the par value of their stock as issued. 

3. The subway companies are entitled to collect a fare sufficient to enable them 
to pay only a fair interest on the actual cash capital they have invested. 
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If the subways are unable to operate on the fare at which they contracted, 
the city should have the right to buy out the companies, paying them a 
fair price for their equipment and business. 

». The city should repossess the subways and confiscate the equipment in the 
ease of failure of the company to provide continuous and satisfactory 
service at the contracted fare. 


‘ial Limitations in Mating. 

We should remove all restrictions and permit complete freedom in sexual 
relations. . 

We should permit temporary but monogamous matings without formal 
marriage. 

Rather more permanent monogamous matings should be permitted without 
formal marriage. 

We should observe and teach complete chastity in sex outside of wed- 
lock. 

We should observe and teach complete chastity except for procreation and in 
marriage only. 


The Question of Birth Control. 

1. Physicians should be permitted to supply information and materials for birth 
control only in the cases of married women whose lives woul be in actual 
jeopardy by pregnancy. Other spreading of information and materials to 
be strictly forbidden. 

The general dissemination of information and materials for birth control 
should be forbidden but it should be made available to families of paupers 
and defectives. 

The government should adopt an attitude of complete laissez faire and re- 
meve all present restrietions or laws in regard to contraceptive information. 


The government should see to it that all married persons are supplied with 
information and materials for birth control as part of the process of legal 
marriage. 

Government educational machinery should supply both information and ma- 
terials for birth control to all persons of both sexes, married or single. 


The Legality of Abortions (‘‘ Criminal Operations’’). 

1. A woman should be master of her own body and have the unquestioned right 
to decide at any stage of the pregnancy whether she wants to continue 
with it or not. It is merely a question of her own prudence in the matter 
of surgical hazard. 

Abortions in the early stages of pregnancy should be made legal for all 
women, sick or well, married or unmarried. 

Abortions in the early stages of pregnancy should be legalized in the cases 
of married women even if in good health, if they have as many children 
as they can support. 

Abortions should be permitted only in cases where physicians agree that a 
continuance of pregnancy would mean almost certain death or permanent 
invalidism to the woman. 

Abertion at any time is murder and as such must be outlawed and severely 
punished. 


The Question of Diworce. 

1. Divorces should be granted only in the case of the most flagrant injuries of 
one party by the other, as in extreme cruelty, jeopardy of life or persistent 
adultery. 

Divorces should be granted for any considerable breach of the marriage 
contract, such as desertion, non-support or complete failure to cooperate 
in the life of the family. 


3.) Divorees should be granted at the requests of both parties for any reason 
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( Lib.) whatever; the court limiting its function to that of mediator, attempting 
to adjust the differences without a divorce and to guard the interests of 
the children. 

4, Divorces should be granted at the request of either one of the parties to 

(Lib.) the marriage contract. The court should act only as mediator to attempt 
a reconciliation and to introduce a reasonable period of delay and safe 
guard the interests of the children. 

5. Individuals should be allowed to divorce themselves at their own free wil] 

(Rad.) The governmental function should be reduced to a simple machinery of 
vital statistics, compelling the registration of births and holding the 
parents jointly responsible for the children. 


(10) Attitude Toward Incest. 
1. We should remove all taboo and laws regarding the mating of blood relations 
(Rad.) in marriage. 
2. Blood relatives, more remote than brother-sister or child-parent relationship 


(Lib.) should be allowed to marry. 

3.) Blood relatives more remote than first cousins or the uncle-niece or aunt 
(Lib.) nephew relationship should be allowed to marry. 

4. Blood relations more remote than second cousins should be allowed 
(Con.) marry. 

5. We should forbid and punish severely all marriages between blood relations 
( Rea.) or between in-laws or between foster brothers and sisters. 


? (11) Attitude Toward Attempts at Social Progress. 
f 1. We should not attempt to interfere with the processes of society. We only 


( Rea.) succeed in making things worse by our meddling. 
2. It is both useless and foolish to attempt to improve society; even if we can 
( Rea.) do no harm trying we can certainly gain nothing for our pains but the ill- 


feeling of some of our fellows. 
3. Probably neither harm nor good can come out of trying to improve society 
(Neu.) However, if anyone enjoys trying, we should be content to let him. 
4 We can and should improve society by careful, scientific attempts. At least 
we can learn much about its processes in our trials. 
5. There is no limit to the improvement we can make in society by deliberately 
(Lib.) and scientifically attacking the problem. 


(Lib.) 


(12) The Prohibition Question. 
1. No government should be permitted to interfere with individual freedom to 


( Lib.) the extent of dictating the beverages one may manufacture or consume. 

2. We should repeal the 18th Amendment and permit local governments to 
( Lib.) license and regulate or abolish the sale of liquor as they see fit. 

3. Our liquor laws should be modified to permit the sale of alcoholic beverages 
(Zib.) in government liquor houses, similar to the Quebec system. 

4. Our liquor laws at present are not wholly successful but they should be up 
(Con.) held and more uniformly enforced, for they will be successful after a 


generation of education and enforcement. 
5. The present constitutional amendment prohibiting alcoholic liquors and the 
(Con.) laws interpreting this amendment are both satisfactory. Enforcement 
should be made more severe. 


u— (13) Academic Freedom. 
1. The holding of very unconventional views on any subject is sufficient ground 
(Rea.) for dismissing any instructor from his position in a university. 
2. Any university instructor holding very unconventional views on any subject 
( Rea.) should be warned to keep the views to himself under penalty of dismissal. 
3. University instructors holding very unconventional views should be permitted 
(Con.) to discuss them with graduate students and fellow teachers only. 
4. University instructors holding very unconventional views should be permitted 
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to discuss them in their Junior and Senior classes but not with underclass 
groups. 

5, University instructors should have the greatest possible freedom in dis 
cussing their opinions with their students or anyone else, even if the 
opinions are of a very unconventional nature. 


Freedom of Speech. 

The desirability of freedom of speech is a myth and an illusion. Every 
government must at all times keep in touch with indiscriminate utterances, 
and, as the need arises, apply strict censure. 

A government should have the power to so control the destructive criticism 
of minorities that it shall not be handicapped in carrying out its programs. 


The government should restrict private as well as public utterances provided 
they are of a highly inflammatory and dangerous nature and occur during 
a public crisis. 

4) Only in times of wars or great national crises should governments be per- 
mitted to restrict complete freedom of expression, and then only in the 
ease of public speeches or writings. 

5. No government should be allowed at any time in any way to abridge or 
restrict the most complete freedom of expression of opinion on any subject 
whatever in public or in private. 


Conscription for Military Service. 

1) The state should have the right to conscript any of her citizens for military 
service during wartime; and for a limited time, sufficient to train the 
citizen into an effective soldier, in time of peace. 

2. The state should have the right to conscript men for military services in 
wartime only. 

3. The state should have the right to conscript men for military service in 
defensive wars only, and in the event of an actual invasion of her territories 
or that of her colonies. 

4. The state should have the right to conscript men for military purposes only 
in the case of an actual invasion of the soil of the homeland by enemy 
forces, and then only when the war has been approved by popular 
referendum. 

5. No state should be permitted the right to conscript men for any military 
service whatever. 


Gambling. 

1. All gambling, including speculative buying, selling and holding of actual 
commodities should be outlawed as non-productive and wasteful. 

2. All gambling, including speculative buyings and sellings in which no actual 
commodities change hand should be forbidden. 

3. Gambling with mechanical devices and wagers on mere problematical events 
such as cock fights or horse races should be forbidden as public business 
enterprises. 

4.)Only gambling with mechanical devices and obviously fraudulent enterprises 
should be forbidden by law. 

5. Governments should adopt an attitude of complete indifference toward all 
forms of gambling or speculation. 


The Socialization of Medical Care. 

1. The government should refrain from all kinds of socialized medical care or 
regulation. 

2. State medical activity should be limited strictly to the enforcement of 
sanitary and quarantine regulations and the examination and licensing of 
medical men. 

3. State medical care should be available for people unable to secure the 
services of a private physician. The average patient, however, should be 
served privately by a doctor of his own choosing. 
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4. Modern medical practice demands such a large amount of specialized 
( Lib.) equipment that it can be acquired only by large organizations. They 
should be available to all, which will necessitate an increasing socializatioy 
of medicine. 
5) All diagnostic and curative medical and dental work of all kinds should bg 
(Rad.) “ purely a state function. 


(18) Minimum Wage Laws. 

1. There should be no interference whatever with the laws of supply ang 

( Rea. ) demand in the determination of wages. The state should not fix or limit 
them. 

2. No minimum wage laws should go further than to guarantee to heads 
(Con.) families a wage sufficient for the bare necessities of life. 

3) The only wage regulation desirable is a minimum wage, sufficient for 
(Lib.) ~ decent living and guaranteed to every person willing to work. 

4. Wages should be completely uniform except for especially skilled and talented 
( Rad.) persons who are so urgently needed that they must be given increased pay 

5. Wages should be made uniform for all men and women, from president t 
( Rad.) charwoman. 


~—(19) Equality of Income. 
1. No incomes, regardless of their size, should be subject to incon 
( Rea.) taxes. 
2. Only in very large incomes of over $100,000 a year should there be any 
(Uon.) = inroads with income taxes. 
~~ ; 
3.) Income taxes should be graduated so that large incomes pay proportionally 
(Neu.)— heavier taxes than small ones, but never taxing any income to the point 
of confiscation nor collecting any taxes from incomes of less than $5,00( 
a year. 
4. Incomes should be taxed on so heavy a scale that the greater portion of the 
( Rad.) larger incomes is confiscated, thus approaching the removal of the largest 
differences in income. 
5. We should have some system of taxes or regulations so as to produce entire 
( Rad.) equality of incomes or consuming power. 


(20) Compulsory Education. 
UA The state should require and provide the money for unlimited education for 
(Lib.) every child up to the limit of his capacities and until he is prepared for and 
placed into a self-supporting vocation, compatible with his abilities and 
interests. 
2. Compulsory education should extend to four years of secondary or vocational 
( Lib.) school, adapted to the child’s capacities. 
3. Parents should be compelled by law to keep children in school until the 
( Neu.) primary grades or their equivalent are completed, or until the child has 
shown definitely that it is for him an impossible task. 
4. Education compulsory by law should end with the simple teaching of the 
( Rea.) three R’s to all those who appear to have the capacity for them. 
5. Whether a child should attend school at all should be purely a private matter 
( Rea.) between the parents and their children. 


(21) The Powers of the Supreme Court. 
1) The position and powers of the Supreme Court should remain as they ar 
(Con.) ™ today in the matter of its ability to declare unconstitutional the acts of 
Congress. 
2. The powers of the Supreme Court should be curtailed so that in the cases of 
( Lib.) the five to four decision of the court, Congress should overrule the court’s 
decision. 
3. The powers of the Supreme Court should be so curtailed that only when the 
( Lib.) judges are agreed at least seven to two should their decisions overrule or 
declare unconstitutional an act of Congress. 
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The powers of the Supreme Court should be so curtailed that only in the case 
of a unanimous decision should the court overrule Congress. 

The Supreme Court should be denied entirely its present powers of passing 
on the constitutionality of the acts of Congress. 


gion and Science. 

Religions are but means of human enslavement. It is to science that man 
owes the little he can claim as progress above the brute. We must aid 
science as much as we can in its warfare against the superstition inherent 
in all religion. 

Religion like magic, represents the pre-scientific era of human civilization. 
Although mainly superstition, it contained some grains of wisdom which we 
are now replacing with more exact scientific knowledge. 

Neither science nor religion give us more than hypotheses but those of 
science are more practical, -Hence it is science that offers the larger field 
for fruitful study and experiments. 

Religions are the crystallized wisdom of years of practical experience. 
Science should be very cautious about breaking down this structure before 
it has a tried and proven substitute. 

Only in religion are our enduring truths and values to be found. Science is 
but a momentary craze which will prove to be futile in the end. 


The American Constitution. 

|. The Constitution is a document of rare wisdom and merit. It is the amend 
ments we attempt that cause our difficulties with it. We should make it 
harder to amend the Constitution. 

2.) The Constitution, its amendments and the present ease of amending it are 
very satisfactory. All we need is strict enforcement of its articles and 
amendments. 

We should make it still easier to amend the Constitution and should have no 
hesitancy about doing so with increasing frequency, provided only that we 
make it as easy to remove an amendment as to add one. 

t. We should so freely amend the Constitution of the United States that it may 
practically lose its present identity within a few years. 

The Constitution is an archaic scrap of paper which hinders us in our 
attempts to make a working adjustment with our changing economic and 
social conditions. It should be freely disregarded in passing legislation 


Respect for Tradition. 

1. The inertia of custom is so great that it is safe to say of any custom that 
it is probably obsolete and we should cast about for a better solution or 
adjustment of the problem. 

2.) All customs are prone to become outgrown. They should all be critically 
examined and ruthlessly discarded where it seems advisable. 

3. Traditional ways of behaving are not to be respected particularly as such; 
they should be judged by their functional value only. 

4. We may change our traditions when we find it absolutely necessary, but we 
must always remember that they have back of them a long pedigree of selec 
tion and adaptation to man and are not to be carelessly thrown aside. 


5. Our religious and moral traditions are our most precious heritage fromthe 
ages. They must be preserved in the letter and spirit of the past. 


The Church. 

1. The Church is an institution of slavery and reaction, both in its past record 
and its present activity. It has fought every inch of scientific progress. 
It should be suppressed and destroyed. 

2. While the Church may have had a day of usefulness to mankind, today it is 
too prone to be but another of the agencies subservient to other forces in 
society which use it merely as a device for the control of public opinion. 
What little constructive work it does might well be done by other agencies. 
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3) Churches are relatively innocuous for either good or evil. They operate on a 
(Rad.) ~ rather isolated segment of human behavior, hardly touching the maip 
currents of our lives. We may well ignore them. 
4, The Church is a substantial agency of progress in the service of mankind 
(Con.) While its functions necessarily change in part with each age it still is one 
of the largest of civilizing agencies doing excellent service in socializing 
the individual and making an orderly society possible. 
5. The Church has ever been the standard-bearer of civilization and the pro- 
( Rea.) moter of virtue. To it we owe our emergence from the darkness of savagery 
We must maintain, support and extend the activities of the Church over a 
much larger segment of our lives. Only to it can we look for salvation. 


(26) The Powers of Labor Organizations. 
1, Labor organizations are a menace to individual freedom, orderly government 
( Rea.) and industrial progress. They should be outlawed. 
2. Organizations of workers with spokesmen appointed by the employers should 
(Con.) be permitted, in the interests of harmony between employer and employees 
and to prevent the formation of radical labor unions. 
3. So long as we have combinations and organizations of capital and employers 
( Lib.) we must grant labor the same rights and powers of organization and 
collective bargainings. It is its only weapon. 
{ 4.) Through organizations of their own choosing, labor should be given a shar 
( Lib.) in the management and profits of all industries. 
5. The solution of the problems of modern society demands the transfer of 
‘Rad.) governing power and political franchise from the present system of geo- 
graphical units to industrial and occupational groups of which labor or 
ganizations are the forerunners. 


(27) The Qualifications of Mr. Hoover. 
1. Mr. Hoover is probably the best man that could have been found in the 


(Con.) United States for the office of President. He seems perfectly equipped 
for the office. 
2. Mr. Hoover is a better man than any of those nominated by the other parties, 
(Con.) but is not of the quality of some of our greatest Presidents. 
3. Mr. Hoover is about average in quality as compared to our other Presidents, 
(Neu.) and is probably not superior in any significant way to some of his de 
feated rivals. 
4. As President, Mr. Hoover is inferior to some of his defeated rivals. The 
( Lib.) American voters would have done better with one of the other candidates 
5. Mr. Hoover is a most unfortunate choice for the Presidency. His administra 
( Rad.) tion is bound to increase the evils already rampant in American life. 


(28) The Recognition of Russia. 

1. We should recognize Russia and give her our wholehearted support and 
( Lib.) encouragement as a new experiment in government and social relations 
2.) We should extend full recognition toward the present Russian government, 
~“ the same as we have toward Italy or to any of the European dictatorships, 

without either approving or condemning their policies. 
38. We should assume an attitude of ‘‘ watchful waiting’’ and after sufficient 
(Con.) time and study we should decide whether we wish to give Russia recognition, 
dealing with her meanwhile on a strictly cash basis. 

4. We should maintain a ‘‘Cordon Sanitaire’’ or blockade of Russia, treating 
( Rea.) her as an outlaw but refraining from overt military intervention. 

5. The present Russian government is a menace to all established order. 
( Rea.) nations should unite to overthrow the Bolsheviki. 


( Lib.) 


All 


~~ (29) Naval Armament. 
1. The United States should have so large a navy that even as unusual alliance: 


( Rea.) of enemies would find us impregnable, and so that we could protect 
American interests at home or abroad. 
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The United States should have a navy only in proportion to its size and on 

the scale that other countries are armed. Any navy in excess of this is 
in itself a threat of war and thus defeats its own purpose. 


mankind As a powerful nation, relatively isolated from rival powers, and as leaders 
till is ong I in democratic movements, we can well afford to set other nations an 
example by maintaining only a small navy, much less in proportion than 


OCializing 
our rival powers. 


the pr The United States should have only such fighting ships as are necessary to 
savagery put down any pirates that may appear in the absence of any organization 
sh over to combat them, but making no pretence of a national naval machine. 


t . . 
tion. ». All navies are enemies of liberty, breeders of wars and prone to be used by 


I 


minorities to coeree free citizens. They should all be destroyed. 


The Fascist Government. 

1) Fascism is a menace. Civilized governments should unite and put it down 
and restore orderly democratic government in Italy before Fascism spreads 
to other countries. 


The Fascist government is a tyrannous dictatorship. We should sever all 
relations with it just as we have done in the case of the Russian Bolsheviki. 
The Fascisti probably reveal nothing new in governmental tactics or policies. 
The form of government in any other country is none of our business. 
We should deal carefully with the Fascisti, however, as we do with any 
other upstart government. 

1. While some of the Fascist methods are deplorable, yet their policies of 
organization and construction have been the means of the social and in- 
dustrial regeneration of Italy and have saved her from revolution and 
Bolshevism. 

‘he Fascisti strike a new note of realism in government. We should adopt a 
similar departure in solving our own problems of industrial unrest and 
national destiny. 

Visceqnation—The Interbreeding of Races. 

Every possible legal effort should be made to prevent the intermarriage or 
interbreeding of races. 

2. We should discourage the interbreeding of races by socially ostracising those 
individuals who marry into a race other than their own. 

It is both foolish and futile to attempt to interfere in the matter of racial 
intermixture by legal or social means. 

1.) While not deliberately encouraging the intermarriage of races, yet we should 
be particularly careful not to discriminate against or to socially ostracise 
those individuals of our own race who marry into another. 

5. We should do our best to favor and facilitate the biological intermixture of 


races. 


Our Latin-American Policy. 

1. We should get out of the Central American countries at once, offering 
apologies and compensations for the insults and damages they have suffered 
at our hands. 

2.)We should withdraw our troops from the Central American countries as 
quickly and as gracefully as we can and let them manage their own affairs 
in the future. 

3. We should keep control in the Central American Republics only long enough 
to establish order and hold peaceful democratic elections. 

4. Our financial and military policies in Central American may both have been 
unwise. However, since we are alréady involved there, and cannot now 
retrench without serious losses in both money and prestige, we should con 
tinue our present policy. 

5. The United States should have no scruples about dictating policies to the 
Central American countries. We cannot temporize with comic-opera gov- 


ernments that make stable business relations impossible. 


iment, 
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(33) Immigration. 
1. We had better preserve our lands and heritage for our own offspri: 
( Rea, shutting out all immigrants. 
Immigrants should be strictly limited to small numbers of the white ra 
(Con.) of cultures similar to our own, and then oniy those of a certain 
standard of culture or intelligence. 

3. Immigration should be limited to small and definite racial or national qu 

(Con.) based on the number of that group already here and thoroughly assimila 
The individuals admitted should be of a fair standard of physical 
mental excellence. 

4.\)We should admit as many immigrants of all races as it is possible to 
without severe social disorganization, excluding only criminals and pers 
of low grade mentality. 

5. We should admit all immigrants of any race excepting only defectives mor 
than likely to become publie charges or criminals whose crimes are other 
than purely political in nature. 

(34) International Alliances. 
1\ We should work for the abolition of the unlimited sovereignty of eac! 
( Rad.) the separate nations or states and build up an international or y 
federation. 
2. We should be ready to join with full responsibility any organization 
( Lib.) league of all nations having for its object the peace and well-being of all 
people. 
We should join with caution such international bodies as the World Court 
(Con.) or the League of Nations, reserving the full right to withdraw from them 
in the event that we find ourselves unjustly treated or our sovereignty 
endangered. 


We should make no alliance, secret or otherwise, with any foreign powers, 
(Con.) but we should stand ready to aid in any commendable or necessary enter- 


prises involving the coopérative effort of one or more countries. 
We must in no wise jeopardize our national sovereignty by any alliances, 
Rea.) entanglements or cooperative enterprises with any foreign powers. 
J Y 


(35) White Supremacy. 
1. The white race should continue its past and present program of subjugating 
( Rea.) and exploiting the darker or inferior races of the earth. 
Modern civilization is almost entirely a product of the white race. With 
( Rea.) this evidence of superiority we are justified in doing our best to maintain 
the white race in its position of unquestioned supremacy. 
.) All the races are of very nearly equal worth, each making its own peculiar 
(Lib.) contributions to civilization. No race should assume itself to be the elect 
. The white race today is merely a dog having its day, as history shows other 
( Rad.) races to have had. It might well be some other race’s turn next. Certainly 
the white race has done nothing on which to base claims of permanent 
leadership. 
5. The ruthlessness and barbarism the white race has persistently shown in its 
(Rad.) relations with other races justifies the other races in combining to ex 
terminate the common enemy the whites or beat them into submission. 


(36) The Nordic Race. 
1. The Nordies have never been more than rather successful and acquisitiv 
( Rad.) pirates, plunderers, and traders. 
The Nordies have contributed relatively less to progress and civilization 
(Neu.) than some other races. 
The peoples loosely referred to as the Nordics have been neither more 
(Neu.) less inventive or progressive than other races. 
The Nordie race has contributed a relatively large share to progress 
(Neu.) civilization. 
5. The Nordie race has been the source of all fundamental progress and 
( Rea.) civilization. 
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lhe following table gives for each step of each of the thirty-six 

the Reactionary-Radical seale rating and the typicality 
ues caleulated separately for New York University, Syracuse, 
the University of Washington groups: 
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Typicality Values 
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Rating ee es Syracuse 
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The typicality values are here simply expressed in terms of the 
per cent value of each, which is the same as the probable number 
of choices for each step out of a hundred questionnaires. 

It will be noticed that many of the scales do not include all the 
four categories of the Reactionary-Radical scale, nor do the 
extremes invariably appear. On some scales the logical extremes 
include neither Reactionary nor Radical. The modes do not neces 
sarily fall in the middle positions. In several of the scales the 
modal position is one of the extremes, with the other steps chosen 
in decreasing frequency as they become removed from the modal 
position. Most of the scales, however, have the greatest frequency 
of choices in one of the intermediate positions. A few are bi-modal. 


Findings 

The first problem that seemed available for inquiry was that 
of the nature of the factor of ‘‘typicality’’ of opinions or choices. 
A previous piece of research’ had seemed to indicate that the factor 
of the typicality of the opinions chosen was a more fundamental 
diagnostic and indicative measure of fundamental differences in 
attitude on the part of the subjects than the ordinary designations 
of ‘‘radical’’, ‘‘liberal’’, etc. To this end a special attempt was 
made to note the constancy of this value within a given group, the 





1 Allport-Hartman Study (op. cit.). 
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ip chosen being the 710 subjects tested at Washington Square 
re. The typicality value of each step was calculated on the 
i144 cases that came in, this value being expressed for con 
ence in terms of the percentage of the choices found to oeceur 
each step. When these values were later compared with the 
rresponding values calculated on 706 cases, the two sets of values 
orrelated plus .98. This indicates that the actual number of times 
riven opinion will be chosen in a given group can be predicted 
vith almost uncanny accuracy from as small a sample as 150 cases. 
Expressed in different terms, the average deviation per step of the 
typicality value calculated on 144 cases is only 2 per cent when 
mpared with the values found on 706 cases. The range of devia- 
ns, however, is from zero to 9 per cent over the whole 180 steps. 
Comparing the typicality values as calculated on 560 cases against 
ose of the final group, it was found that the change per step 
eraged only one-half of 1 per cent, with 2 per cent the maximum 
riation on any one step. 


ity as a Constant Factor in the Opinions of a Given Indi 
vidual. 

To test the value of the typicality measure for predicting fur- 

ther opinions other than those already expressed by an individual 

e following procedure was adopted: 


a. The thirty-six sets of opinion scales were divided into two sets 
of eighteen each, care being taken that each set contained its 
due share of scales on each general topic, such as ‘‘economic’’, 
‘*nolitieal’’, ‘individual liberty’’, ‘‘sex and family’’, ete. 
Three hundred and eleven administered questionnaires, selected 
at random, were then scored separately in two groups, of eighteen 
scales each and the typiecality index of each found separately. 
These paired values were then correlated by the product-moment 
method, giving plus .477 (P.E., .009). 
One hundred and forty-eight subjects were given the scales for 
a second test about a month later. These were again scored for 
the typicality value and correlated against the average typicality 
value of their first test as based on all 36 of the scales. Result, 
lus .74 (P.E., .025 


' 
) 
} 


Typicality Measure as a Means of Comparing Groups 

\n attempt was made to use the typicality values as a means of 
comparing groups from different geographical regions, namely, 
metropolitan New York and up-state New York, with students at 


Washington Square College and at Syracuse as the groups to be 
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compared. To the Syracuse group were added about 29 subjects 
from Dartmouth to get a larger group for purposes of comparison. 
While in some steps the two groups differed by as much as 25 per 
cent in the actual percentage of the groups that chose a particular 
step, the average difference per scep was only 5 per cent, or about 
twice the difference found between the typicality values in compar 
ing 144 cases with 706 cases of a relatively homogeneous group, 
To express these differences in terms of a correlation, it can be said 
that even if in the case of eight or ten of the steps the two groups 
differed by as much as 20 per cent of the group in the number of 
choices on a given step, the paired typicality values for the two 
groups still give a product-moment correlation of plus .926 (P.E., 
.007). This would seem to indicate that the similarities in the 
opinions between the two groups far overshadow the differences, 
for mere chance agreement on the steps would give a correlation 
approaching zero. 

[t would seem that it would require some other means of differ- 
entiating and classifying opinions to do more adequate justice to 
the differences in opinion between groups, for in further examining 
the reliability of differences in typicality by taking a random 237 
cases it was found that they gave an average difference per step of 
3.3 per cent compared to the values found on 144 cases. It is to be 
remembered that equal groups from the two schools give but 4.9 
per cent average difference per step. Thus the differences obtained 
in comparing two groups of different social composition and geo- 
graphical position are but little greater than those one would obtain 
in comparing two samples of the same size taken in the same 
group, where the composition could be expected to be homogeneous. 

Another phase of the work with political and social opinions 
was the problem of identifying the separate scale steps under the 
names in common usage for varying shades of opinion. In order 
to do this, as was previously indicated, the separate steps were s0 
composed that they would be self-explanatory units. On other 
forms these 180 separate steps were arranged in a random order, 
and just to the right of each statement were indicated the follow- 
ing descriptive labels: 


Reactionary 
Conservative 
Neutral 
Liberal 
Radical, 


with instructions to ‘‘Read each statement by itself and express 


your judgment of its political classification by drawing a line 
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‘hrough the word most nearly describing or classifying it.’’ The 
‘Neutral’’ category was added so that no one of the other groups 
should become the repository of the equivocal or uncertain judg 
ments. This rating was carried out by 84 subjects, after which 
the ratings for each step were totaled and the modal rating was 
ised as the descriptive label to assign to the step. There was on 
the whole a surprising agreement on a large percentage of the 
steps. The modal ratings obtained will be found in parentheses 
ist to the left of each seale step in the copy of the seales already 
given. It may be noted in regard to these ratings that in no case 
| they produce an absurdity in the sequence of the seale steps. 
\lways the five steps reappeared, when reassembled in their own 
croup, in the order of increasing or decreasing ‘‘radicalism’’, 
though they appeared in random order on the rating sheets. 

By means of these modal ratings the separate choices of each 
ibject were labeled according to the five categories, and the total 
imber of each class of choices registered by each subject was 
termined. To test the value of these categories in predicting 

choices of an individual, the same procedure was followed as 

- case of the typicality value. The ratings had determined 
status of the 180 total steps as follows: 


Reactionary 
Conservative 
Neutral 
Liberal 
Radical 


Total 


nasmuch as only 36 steps are chosen by each subject, the maxi- 
um possible number of choices of each kind are: 


Reactionary 
Conservative 
Neutral 
Liberal 
Radical 


‘he irregularity of the numbers of possible choices is due, of 
urse, to the fact that not all the scales contained a step of each 
of the five kinds. In other words, the logical extremes of some 
questions apparently do not run the full gamut from Reactionary 
to Radical. The Neutral category, too, was but a device to prevent 
any of the other groups from being the recipient of the vague or 
indefinite steps. 
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Following are the actual frequencies of the occurrence of each 
of the categories in the opinions of the subjects: 


Reactionary Frequency Conservative Frequency 
A - 


Number of Frequency Number of Frequency 
Reactionary of Conservative of 
Choices VOccurrence Choices Occurrence: 
0 168 7 
l 199 18 
140 : 16 
84 3 9 
31 
24 
2) 
38 


97 
of 
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| be observed that the actual frequency of occurrence of 
category of political opinion is necessarily small inasmuch 
ch subjeet was limited to 36 choices in the 36 seales. Partieu- 
is this true in the case of the reactionary and radical tables, 
e the median for the former is about one reactionary step, and 
e latter where the median is about two. This makes it very 
rd to get a good correlation, particularly when these values are 
ved in correlating the number of radical or reactionary choices 
the first 18 of the seales against the respective number in the last 
llowever, the following correlations were obtained by the 
luct-moment method, correlating the frequency of each cate- 
in the two halves of the 36 seales (311 cases): 
Correlations 
Category (plus ) P. Bef. 
Reactionary-Reactionary , 40) 033 
Conservative-Conservative ....... os .63 .023 
Neutral-Neutral .... wen pees 144 037 


Liberal-Liberal .... eae es 53 027 
DT « «a éackeebebeeee ae .61 024 


(ne hundred and forty-seven cases were given a retest about 
onth after the first test and the frequency of their choices of 
of the eategories was correlated with the corresponding values 

the first test, with the following results (product-moment) : 

Retest 
Correlations 
Category (plus ) Ps Mee Be 
Reactionary-Reactionary ............ 63 .034 
Conservative-Conservative baa . 88 013 
oO ES ee ee 82 018 
Radical-Radical 91 009 


iese correlations would seem to indicate that such attitudes 
’ as exist to determine the Radical-Reactionary scale of 

hoices are rather specific and constant, in the individual. Thus, 
while the actual typicality values of the test and the retest cor- 
relate plus .74, this correlation is exceeded by significant differ- 
ces by three of Radical-Reactionary categories; the small total 
of ‘‘reactionary’’ choices, the relatively poorer delinea- 

tion of ‘‘reaetionary’’, and the small range of distribution making 
correlation as high as .63 surprising. It seems probable to the 


experimenter that a more careful separation and classification of 
he Radical-Reactionary scale, throwing more of the disputed 
teps into the neutral category, would materially raise the above 
orrelations. The ‘‘reactionary’’ position, too, offered most diffi- 
culty to the student raters whose ratings determined the categories 
of the separate steps. Hence it is not surprising that it should 
show a slightly lower reliability than the others. 
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The theoretical ‘‘average’’ college student at New York Uni. 
versity can now be described as holding 1 reactionary opinion, 12 
conservative, 5 neutral, 14 liberal, and 2 radical opinions out of 36 
questions distributed over a wide field of problems. 


The Effect of Social Stimulation in the Expression of Social and 
Political Opinions 

To test the possible differences in the choices of the subjects 
due to such factors as the place of administering the tests, another 
group was given a retest in which their opinions were to be 
recorded at home instead of in the classroom. The previous retest 
given in the classrooms was utilized as a check of the effect of 
merely repeating the tests. When this first retest is examined for 
possible constant or consistent directions of shift in the values 
none is found. There is a slight increase in the number of con 
servative choices, but so small that it is obviously to be writte: 
down as the results of chance. Minor fluctuations also appear 
the other values but of negligible size. In this retest in which 1 
work was done in the homes of the students the differences are not 
only significant, but they follow a consistent trend or pattern. In 
the 94 subjects who took this ‘‘home’’ retest there were 79 less 
reactionary and conservative choices and 79 more of the neutral, 
liberai, and radical. In taking a test at home the average perso! 
shifts an average of .84 of a choice toward the liberal end of th 
political spectrum. While this difference is not large, it nicel; 
bears out what has been previously noted’ about the effect on 
reasoning and judgments of the group situation, and the individu 
alization of response in the two situations. Our ‘‘ publie’’ opinions 
are notoriously more conservative than our private reflections, 
and the mere presence of the others in the classroom serves to pro- 
vide the group inhibitions. It was expected that the typicality 
ralue should register something of this shift in opinion due to th 
situation, but none appeared. The typicality values showed as 
much tendency to increase in the retest at home as to decreas 
On a priori grounds it might be expected that such individualiza 
tion of opinion as would occur would be marked primarily in the 
direction of individualization, which would show as a lower typ! 
cality value. The actual change recorded was an average increas 
in the typicality value, but it was so small as to be entirely neg! 
gible. Apparently individuation of opinion is definitely direc- 
tional, away from the conservative and reactionary and toward 








1F. H. Allport, Social Psychology, pp. 274-278. Houghton Mifflin. 
2E. D. Martin, Psychology, p. 192. Norton, 1924, N. Y. 
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the ‘‘liberal’’, whatever emotional or psychological factors this 
may imply. 
Comparison of Two Groups by Means of the Reactionary-Radical 
Variable 

As an alternative to the bare typicality measure for the com- 
parison of the two groups studied, a direct comparison is offered 
on the basis of the number of each of the five categories of choices 
found in the two groups under consideration. The values given 
are the probable frequency for each category, were the tests to be 
given to 100 subjects with instructions to choose one step out of 
The values are calculated 
on the basis of 706 cases for the New York University group and 
148 cases for the Syracuse group. 


each of the 36 sets of five-step scales. 


N.Y. U Syracuse Difference Difference 
Reactic nary 195 165 30 18.2 
Conservative . 1121 1402 281 25 
Neutral ee 524 §21 3 6.5 
Liberal oo 1483 1334 149 11.2 
Radical oe 293 184 109 59.2 


s would seem to indicate that there are consistent directions of 
deviation between the groups along the lines of the four categories, 
for the average per step deviation between them is but 4.9 per cent, 
vhile in summing up the differences on the radical steps the total 

ference is twenty times the chance difference, and thirty-four 
times on the conservative steps. Or, stated in other terms, New 
York University shows 59 per cent more ‘‘radical’’ choices than 
Syracuse, and Syracuse shows 25 per cent more ‘‘conservative’ 
hoices than New York University. New York University has 

so six times more than a mere chance difference in the number of 
eactionary choices, 

Another group of 204 cases from the University of Washing 
ton, Seattle, was also sampled. This group, consisting mainly of 

shmen and sophomores, differs even more from the New York 

ty group than does the Syracuse-Dartmouth group. Yet the 
roportions on most of the steps are so nearly alike that the values 


‘or the 180 steps on the 36 scales, correlated by the product moment 


thod, still gives a plus correlation of .914 (P.E. .008). This 


certainly does not look as though the empire were going to fall 


ipart because of a lack of commonalty of opinions between the 
However, a considerable difference still. is 
dden in the difference between a .91 and a perfect correlation. 


When the differences are totaled on the basis of the number of 
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choices in each category we find that in a theoretical 100 subjects 
taking the 36 seales, and choosing one step in each, we would hay 
Bie Be Ue Washington Difference 
Reactionary ......... 195 243 48 
Conservative ....... 112] 300 
RMOORE a 6.60 6e0ceeess 1493 22% 258 
Radical errr 293 20: 90 
This is perhaps best summed up by saying that the 100 Was! 
ington students would give one a total of 348 more Reactionary 
Conservative answers on the 36 seales than would the New York 
group, roughly three and one-half more answers on the conserva 
tive side per individual. 


Part Two 
The seeond objective ot the study was to discover if there wer 
any grounds for the popularly held theories of certain mental or 
personality traits accompanying particular shades of political and 
social opinions. The degree of consistency and reliability estab 
lished for the test warranted the assumption that it could be used 
as a means of determining the individuals of extreme differences, 
representing the ‘*poles’’, so to speak, of political and social opin 
ions. It was not thought probable that any traits or measures 
obtained on the various personality tests would warrant correla- 
tions with the whole range of political opinion, so the extreme 
cases of each category were selected for examination and compari 
son. To this end, the individuals falling into the extreme 10 per 
cent on each of the distributions were designated respectively as 
the ‘‘ Reactionaires’’, ‘‘ Atypic als’’, ete. The following table gives 
the minimum qualifications of the subjects for being considered as 
belonging to one or other of the extreme groups: 
Categories Qualifications 

Extreme Atypicals Average Typ. .29 per step or less 

Extreme Typicals Average Typ. .41 per step or over 

Extreme Reactionaries 5 Reactionary choices or over 

Extreme Conservatives 18 Conservative choices or over 


Extreme Liberals 21 Liberal choices or over 
Extreme Radicals 8 Radical choices or over 


Composition and Ove rlapping of Eatreme Growns 


The following table gives the number of cases of each of 
extreme categories that also qualified for the other categories 


The principal overlapping comes, of course, between the ‘‘ Typ 
cality’’ separations and the Radical-Reactionary classes. Thus, 


of the 71 extreme Atypieals, 22 also qualify as extreme React\ 
aries, 3 as Conservatives, 4 as Liberals, and 44 as Radieals. 
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Atyp. Typ. React. Cons. Lib. 
0 22 : i 44 


Atypicals . 1. cesses eees 71 
Typicals . . oo eeeecveees 0 63 0 1 0 
Reactionaries .......... 22 0 65 f 0 4 
BOOUGENUGR « « 66 os eeen 3 7 5 32 0 0 

4 ] 0 58 6 


44 0 4 6 60 


ipparent anomaly of four individuals oceurring in both the 
‘al’’ and ‘‘Reactionary’’ categories should not be made 
basis speculation of overlapping characteristics. Three of the 
‘were interviewed personally (not by the experimenter, but by 
egated student working unofficially) and it was discovered 
they admitted amusing themselves by marking the extreme 
ons at random. The cases were left in, however, to avoid 
charge of ‘‘handpicking’’ cases. The extreme Typicals seem 
a quite diserete eTOUp. The Aty picals, however, seem to be 
nposed of one-third ‘‘Reactionaries’’ and two-thirds ‘‘ Radi- 
As was to be expected, in the Reactionary-Radical separa 
the overlapping comes between the Reactionaries and Con 
atives, on the one hand, and the Liberals and Radicals, on the 
er. The next table will show the same general fact in quite 
other manner. 
Below are given the average number of choices in each of the 
vories made by the individuals of the extreme groups. Their 
rage typicality value is also included. 
Typ. Reac. Cons. Neut. Liber. Rad. 
27 2.8 6.4 3.8 14.5 8.40 
0.7 : Pe 14.2 l. 
6.0 2 4.§ 10.1 2.6 


2.0 / o.< 9.2 0. 


‘ 0.4 * 1.5 22.4 3 
1.2 3.0 3. 16.§ 10 


Atypicals .... 


| 


ypicals .... 2 
l 


Conservatives 


4 
Reactionaries ........ 3 
° 
3 
Liberals ..... 3 

" 


Radicals .... 5 


explain briefly, the 58 extreme liberals had an average typi- 

value of 35, averaged 0.4 reactionary choices each, 4.5. con- 
. choices, 4.5 neutral choices, 22.4 liberal choices, and 3.8 
radical choices. Here the closer kinship of Reactionary and Con- 
ervative as against Liberal and Radical is clearly shown. Note 

comparative number of each of the classes of choices. On the 
in the tendency 


Vf 


tvpicality measure we observe, however, that 
toward popular, common, or modal opinions, the Conservatives 
and Liberals are more nearly kin, as are also the Reactionaries and 
Radicals. One is tempted to refer the whole distribution of opin- 
ions to the normal-frequency curve, with the Radicals and Reac- 
tionaries occupying the extremes and the Liberals and Conserva- 
es occupying the more thickly populated part of the curve on 


\ 
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opposite sides of the median. Certainly the high frequency of 
liberal-conservative opinions would seem to make this the obvious 
conciusion. 
Sex Differences 
Per Cent Difference 
Group Males from Chance 


Group as a whole.... rT 58 
Atypicals nada bie 70 +12 
DE hie & ovekh Cokes amen duns 54 — 4 
Reactionaries er rere 58 0 
Conservatives .... iin iene at wie 45 —13 
EADOPEID . oo ce wees ‘ 60 + 

Radicals ae re ; 61 + 3 


The factor of sex seems to play a part in the Atypicals and the 
Conservatives. In general, males run somewhat to atypicality 
and radicalism; females to typicality and conservatism. This is 
in general agreement with the findings of Allport and Hartman in 
regard to typicality, and the findings on the Conservatives agre 
with several studies where the separation of categories was limited 
to distinguishing Radical or Liberal from Conservative. Harper’s 
study on teachers is the single exception. Comparing the typical 
ity values of the sexes for the whole group of 706 cases gives a 
difference in medians for the sexes of only about one-third sigma, 
the females having the higher typicality. An indicative, but hardly 
a significant difference. That the difference in the means is prob 
ably a true difference is indicated by its size, which is over thre 
times the sigma of the difference. 


Differences in Family Incomes 

Because a popular impression has it that differences in soci: 
and poltical opinion derive largely from differences in economi 
status, the reported family incomes of the different extreme groups 
were compared: 


Category and No. of Cases Average Incom: 
70 Bie < $6,868 .00 
7,109 .00 
8,177.00 
6,524.00 
Reactionaries (64 - os , . owe 7,724.00 
Conservatives 62 — er ; = 10,450.00 


Atypicals 
Radicals 60 
['ypicals (63 
Liberals (58 


These incomes have not been compared to the distribution for 
the whole group, but that the differences indicated are perhaps 
significant is given plausibility by the fact that the average 
incomes of these groups, calculated on half the cases, leaves them 
in much the same position, the Liberals, Radicals, and Reaction- 
aries apparently lower than the Conservatives by a significant 
amount. 
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eV of Order of Brith mn Family 


vious An item not ordinarily calculated to have a bearing on social 
and political opinions is suggested by the following: 


Order of Birth 


Category Only Child Oldest Child Youngest Child 
iixtreme Groups) Fr % Y KF oY 
Atypicals 7 1] 6 9 5 
[ypicals....... 7 * 3 26 43 15 of 
Reactionaries.... ' 6 i] 22 39 8 14 
Conservatives .... 0 00 { 32 14 23 
Liberals ...... 0 00 33 5s 6 1] 


6 10 24 5 l4 


[It is, of course, unsafe to make generalizations from one group, 

it Atypicals, Reactionaries, and Radicals seem to have more than 
the chance number of ‘‘only’’ children. Conservatives and Lib 
erals both seem a little short of this quantity, likewise the Typi- 
cals. The Typicals and Conservatives seem to have more than 
eir share of youngest children, while all seem to run heavily 
to oldest children.’ It somehow seems peculiarly fit that the 
re extreme positions should contain more ‘‘only’’ children; 

have a reputation for more unusual emotional development. 


itical Party Preference 

The choice of political party expressed by the different groups 
udieates that the separation on the basis of the test parallels 

sely the popular designation of party labels, thus: 


Percentage in Various Parties 


Republican Democrat Socialist Non-Partisan Communist 
16 19 31 30 3 
ov sv 4 ly 2 
+() 18 2 22 0 
66 6 0 0 


t 3 ray 36 0 
10 i4 ‘1 3.5 

Here the designations of Reactionary-Radical follow more 
closely popular party cleavage than does the typicality separation, 
nd for good reasons, the concepts of Radical-Reactionary have 
been developed alongside definite party cleavage. 

lt was thought possible that the cleavage in opinion would 
follow certain family occupational lines, based on the father’s 
occupation. The dominance of business men leaves but a small 
percentage to be shared by other occupations. The percentages are 
given for what they may suggest: 


See Goodenough and Leahy, Ped. Sem. and Jour. of Genetic Psych., 1927, Vol. 
69-71. 
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Extreme Cases of Business Professional Laborer 
BRTUEEEED 2 oc 0 cecrcscccecees 86 5 6 
Typicals 87 5 
Reactionaries . ........seees 80 10 
Conservatives . . . ....eeeee. 78 5 
DN. + 6 eee 89 6 
Radicals .... 85 5 4 

It is perhaps ironical that the laboring group should contribute 
fewer cases to the ranks of the Radicals than to any of the other 
categories. The differences are small, however, except perhaps 
when compared to the Reactionaries, to which group the laborers 
contribute 2.5 times as many as to the Radicals. 


Differences in Religion and Culture 

The dominance of the Jewish element in the New York City 
group makes the Christian group so small by comparison that to 
make a separation of Christians into Protestant and Catholic 
impractical for purposes of comparison. However, below are given 
the numerical groupings of each. It should be remembered that 
of the whole group tested about 80 per cent are Jews and 20 per 
cent Catholies and Protestants. 


Religious Origins 
fs 


Per Cent 

Categories of Probab 
(Extreme Cases) W's Catholics Protestants F.C. & P.Comt 
MEVROORE 2 0 oc cesccess f 9 f 139 
ED 6 6 bb Soseceess 5: 9 61 
Reactionaries ......... : 1 
Conservatives ......... 1; 
Liberals ‘eee 
Radicals ........ 





This table clearly reveals the Jews to be the extreme liberal 
and radical element, and equally identifies the Christian element 
as the conservative and reactionary. The last column in the table 
is the combined Catholic and Protestant frequency, expressed in 
per cent of the probable frequency of Christians in the whole 
group. 

In the Allport-Hartman study the radicals on the single ques- 
tion of ‘‘Distribution of Wealth’’ appeared to be those to whom 
the religious life was a rather more serious business. Quite con 
trary results are indicated here. Three degrees of church attend 
ance were distributed, as follows: 

Regularly Occasionally Hardly Ever 


% % oO 
MENS « 6 0s acecces 12 21 68 
re 5 55 40 
Reactionaries........ 32 19 48 
Conservatives ........ 29 36 34 
NG 6.5 dscbsk eas 4 19 277 
SN 6s sb aewaween 5 12 83 
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‘he motives for attending church show a similar variable: 


Worship Only Worship and Social Social Only 
% ; % 
Atypicals ones 16 60 
Typicals.... 19 3 2 
Reactionaries ...... 5 2 
Conservatives .... 32 
Liberals .... 12 


Radicals .... 7 
hese tables leave hardly any doubt but that it is the Radical 
(and the Liberal) that is weak on both church attendance 
levout motivation. Many in these last two groups wrote in 
iting comments instead of merely checking the motivation 


enerally ‘‘social only’’; for example, ‘‘curiosity’’, ‘‘to have a 


| laugh’’, ‘*to placate parents’’, or ‘‘ecan’t imagine what would 
me go’’, ete. 
lollowing is a comparison of the groups on the basis of tests of 
holastie prediction. In almost every case the individual’s score 
as determined as the average of two different tests. One was the 
(tis Advanced Examination, Form A; the other the Thorndike 
‘Reading’’ Test, Part III of Intelligence Examination for High 
School Graduates. The scores are expressed in percentiles, the 
value given being the mean score of each of the extreme groups. 
Mean Score 
Group (percentils) 


Atypicals .... Rehehaws 44 
RE no Od KC ORée ee eeS : 54 
Reactionaries 

I ic a .6 wm axeat a 

Liberals .... 

Radicals ... 


This would appear to give the Liberals first place with a good 
decile lead over the Radicals in the second place, who in turn seem 
to lead the Conservatives and Reactionaries by another decile. A 

in difference of almost one-tenth of the total scale range must 

considered indicative. Additional reliability for the differences 
s indicated by the fact that averages for each group, calculated on 

f of the eases of each, still leave the groups in the same rank 

rder. This seems to bear out the findings of G. W. Allport in a 
made at Dartmouth and to be published shortly. 

he Allport A-S test was applied to almost the entire group of 

ises. Following is a comparison of the different extreme 

ips on the basis of this test,—the values given being the means 

ih group, caleulated and recorded separately for the two 


(all values plus except where otherwise indicated): 
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Men Women 
» » 


BUPTINEED «0c cevccecoes 3 8.8 


6:5 6 Hearenaneds 7 18.0 


Reactionaries .......... 0.5 ss. 
Conservatives .......... 9.3 1 
es Scwhtae ees 0.1 8. 
eee 1.2 20 


The number of each sex on which these averages are based is 
necessarily not as large as might be desired. The whole group of 
New York City students has a mean ascendance score considerably 
higher than the other groups on which the test was standardized. 
All these special groups, however, fall within the range of the two 
median deciles of the test with the following exceptions: 


a. The conservative and the typical males are approximately 
one decile above the two median deciles. 

b. The radical women fall in the second decile above the two 
median deciles—perhaps confirming somewhat the popular 
impression of the radical Greenwich Villager who has lost 
her maidenly modesty, and is asserting herself more vigor 
ously. No other deviations are of sufficient magnitude to 
warrant special mention. The Liberals appear to be th 
most submissive group, both men and women averaging 
lower than the median deciles of the New York group. 

The Laird Cz Personal Inventory was also applied. Following 
are the mean scores, given separately for the sexes for each of the 
extreme groups: 

Men Women 
Atypicals .... 17.3 18.5 
Typicals.... es 14.3 16 .( 
Reactionaries 16.1 16. 
Conservatives .... 14.8 15. 


Liberals ..... j 17.! 
Radicals ..... 5 20. 


All Women (random select).. 5.4 (Std.error .38) 
All Men ‘a : 3 (Std.error .31) 


The weak point in the comparison is, of course, the smaller 
numbers in the special groups. Perhaps the best index of the 
reliability of the mean values is the fact that when calculated on 
half the cases the comparative values remain relatively unchanged. 
When the differences are compared to the standard error of the 
mean of the whole group it appears that the differences are prob- 
ably significant. Thus the difference between the radical men and 
the group average is approximately ten times the standard error 
of the group. For the radical women the difference is around 
thirteen times the standard error. That the values for the special 
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groups is close to the value that would be found on a much larger 
group is further attested to by the fact that the groups divided on 
the basis of sex show almost identical divergences in the same 
directions. In general, the Laird C2 test seems to mark off the 
Radicals as decidedly higher and the Liberals somewhat higher in 
the ease of both sexes. The higher scores are held by the author 
of the test to indicate a greater degree of introversion. The 
\typicals seem to share the divergence, but inasmuch as over 60 
ner cent of them are Radicals, and the non-Radical element in them 
tended markedly to contribute the low scores, it is probably safe 
to say that whatever traits are measured by the test are more 
losely correlated with such factors as produce ‘‘radicalism’’. 


Differences in Emotional Stability 

The most popular of all the comparisons popularly made be- 
tween ‘‘normal’’ individuals holding orthodox or proper views 
and those holding more unusual views, have been on the basis of 
normal versus abnormal emotionality. As indicated in the review 
of previous literature, there is no lack of theoretical articles easily 
pointing out differences, but there is a lamentable lack of anything 
approaching experimental evidence. The difficulties involved are 
of course obvious. First of all, it is much easier to set up a straw 
man and then pin attributes on him at will than to find one in the 
flesh according to specifications. Second, there is the matter of a 
reliable test of emotional instability. All available tests leave 
much to be desired. The Woodworth Personal Data sheet is ordi- 
narily relied upon as an indicative measure, but the raw score on 
that test has been found to be highly unreliable for any sort of 
separation.’ Garrett and Schneck? have recently published a study 
of the discriminative value of the Woodworth test, in which they 
used for bases of comparison 256 papers filled out by psycho- 
neurotics during the war as against Columbia University freshmen. 
As a result of this study they have found 42 questions out of the 
116 whose occurrence among presumably genuine psychoneurotics 
is sufficiently higher than in normals that they can be considered 
truly diagnostic. This seemed the most reliable measure for appli- 
cation and was applied to all cases taking the test (1070). A few 
of the questions were omitted because they applied to one sex 
alone, but none of those omitted are in the list of the significant 
items. This was done in order to simplify the administering of 


1 Fleming, Thesis at Columbia University (to be published). 
2Garrett, H. E., and Schneck, M. R., ‘‘A Study of the Discriminative Value of the 
Woodworth P. D. Sheet,’’ Journal of General Psychology, Vol. 1, pp. 459-471. 
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the tests to both sexes without the use of different forms. Probably 
no significant changes followed from this procedure. On the basis 
of a preliminary trial made a year previously on a smaller number 
ot political seales, it had seemed that a significant item in marking 
off typical from atypical individuals was the number of the Wood. 
worth test items that the subjects indicated as having worried 
them, whether or not they gave a ‘‘wrong’’ answer to the ques- 
tion. For these tests, then, a special ‘‘yes’’ and ‘‘no’’ was added 
to the sheet opposite the questions to be checked for the ‘‘worry”’ 
factor. The findings on the extreme groups can best be classified 
by a table (Woodworth scores—mean) : 


Men Women 
Prom 


a 





Total Signif. Total Signif. 

Score Items Worries Score Items Worries 
DIE scccscscss F&F 10.7 10.3 2! 12.7 11.6 
s&s 6 coksnns 2.6 7.0 6.8 4 10.¢ 8.5 
Reactionary ........ 18.7 9. £ 2% 12. 13.5 
Conservative....... 17.0 9.$ vs 21. 10. 10.9 
DT. 6s s¢vaecee Bea 9.§ ll 20.2 1l.: g 9 


5 
PE ot escnesesd See 10 9.9 25.3 2.6 9.5 


This table can give but scant comfort to anyone who would use it 
to paint any shade of political opinion as inclined in the direction 
of the pathological. As can be seen at once, the average for the 
whole New York City group is considerably higher than the values 
found by Garrett and Schneck for the Columbia freshmen, who 
averaged 6.8 of the significant items against 11.7 for the bona fide 
psychoneurotics. Clearly some more penetrating means must be 
found of separating normal from pathological. 

Garrett and Schneck suggest on statistical grounds and on the 
basis of their groups that anyone with more than ten of the signifi- 
cant questions answered wrongly was open to serious suspicion of 
abnormality. This criterion applied to our 370 cases as divided 
into six special groups gives the following results: 

Per Cent Per Cent 
Group Males 10 or Over Females 10 or Over 
0 rey ee ee 56 67 
BE «4:4 6 Seer eeeennwe 18 59 
Reactionaries ............ 50 74 
Conservatives ............ 43 62 
SPP eee 51 57 
PEED 0 6 oc idea weses cue 45 56 

This table seems to upset the slight prediction one might have 
made from the first table that the radical men and women both 
were inclined more toward the unstable on the basis of total score 
on the whole test. On this table, which represents the per cen! 
of cases above the ‘‘danger line’’, the Radicals are, if anything, 
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somewhat lower than the average. On the previous table the 
‘worry’’ item made good its prediction of the previous test in 
appearing with greater frequency with the Atypicals, but the value 
s probably of no significance, for while the values for men and 
are in apparent general agreement, they really fall on 


opposite sides of the medians calculated separately for the two 
Nothing other seems to suggest itself for the ‘*worry’”’ 


may be objected that the groups separated out from among 
ceable students do not truly represent the characteristic groups 
ferred to as ‘‘radical’’, ete. With this really plausible objection 
nind, attempts were made to get access to some bona fide groups 
vhose political complexion there could be no question. Such 
ups are scarce, and in addition have a quite understandable 
esistance to submitting to promiscuous testing. However, a good 
of luck gave access to a group of Communist party members 
, being given the ‘‘dare’’ to submit to testing, accepted the 
and took the Woodworth test. They were informed that it 
a test of ‘‘emotionality’’, but that there was no a priort method 
telling what was the ‘‘normal’’ reaction. They seemed to try 
be very objective from the questions they put as to the interpre- 
tation of some of the questions. Thirty-six in all took the test. 
In scoring their tests, every question that was answered with a 
qualification instead of a ‘‘yes’’ or ‘‘no’’ was considered a 
‘‘wrong’’ answer. The results are tabulated in the following table: 
Average Average 
Total Score Significant Items 


Men (28 cases) jad 8.2 4.1 


Women (8 cases) 11.0 5.7 


Only one case of the 36 had over 10 of the significant items 
“wrong’’. 

Nor was any better luck attended the attempt to find signs of 
abnormality among outstanding leaders of radical movements. 
The half-dozen nationally known figures so far examined on this 
test reveal generally lower scores than do the college freshmen of 
Garrett and Schneck’s study. 

[t might be argued with some plausibility that the test is wholly 
worthless for diagnosis. But careful observation and interviews 
with such subjects as appear among college students with very 
high ‘‘significant’’ scores seem to argue convincingly that the test 
does mark out a large number of cases with hysterical symptoms 

with histories of ‘‘nervous breakdowns’’. 

Two other tests were given to the groups in the attempt to find 
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differentiating factors: the Kent-Rosanoff association test and an 
adaptation of Cason’s test of suggestibility in imagery. The K-R 
test was given as a group test, using the full 100 words. This was 
scored two ways, both for the average frequency value as com. 
pared to the K-R standard tables, and also for the number of 
responses scoring a frequency value of ten or less. In the snug. 
gestibility in imagery test the scores taken were the total excess jn 
reported vividness of images reported on twenty stimuli that were 
given them with the suggestion that previous tests had shown 
that these cues gave good, vivid images, as against twenty others 
given with the opposite suggestion. The following table gives the 
mean values for each of the extreme groups on both these tests. 
Kent-Rosanoff K.-R. Responses Suggestibility 


Group Av. Freq. Value 10 or Less ( Positive 
Atypicals ....... 96.5 37.9 
Typicals , 111.6 29.7 
Reactionaries .... 101.1 34.6 
Conservatives 108.9 31.0 
Liberals 104 32.5 


Nee 89.0 43.1 


The results on the K-R test most emphatically bear out the find 
ings of both Moore and Washburn. The Radicals have without 


doubt the most extreme scores, both on the frequency values and on 
the number of individualized responses. Typicality of opinions 
also correlates without doubt with typicality of single verbal asso- 
ciations, for the Typicals have the highest frequency values for 
their responses and the lowest number of individualized responses. 
Conservative and Liberal, being more nearly mean positions, 
reflect this same quality in their scores. In the suggestibility 
scores the extreme Atypicals and the Radicals were most immune 
to such influence, while the Reactionaries and Conservatives were 
most influenced. These results, while unfortunately based on 
fewer cases than could be wished, are probably of some significance 
for the relative positions of the groups remains essentially the 
same when the values are calculated on half the cases. It is to be 
remembered, too, that Moore found a similar difference between 
the Radicals and Conservatives (as measured by his test) in au 
entirely different test of suggestibility than the one used here. 
The extreme cases were also selected out of the two hundred 
odd University of Washington cases. Not much significance can 
be attached to so few cases, but it is interesting to note that even 
in so small a group the differences as noted in the New York Uni- 
versity group reappear with almost uncanny fidelity wherever 
similar measures were obtained on the two groups. Specifically, 
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ind an there reappeared in the respective extreme groups the same differ- 
e K-R nees in sex ratios, in the ratios of Jews to Christians, in order of 
IS Was birth in the family, in amount of devout observances, in the trait 

com- of ascendance-submission, in the Laird C2 test, and in the number 
[ Syl ptomatic responses on the Woodworth Personal Data sheets. 

this last there is agreement all along the line, retaining even 

In actly the same order of frequency between all four groups 
were Radieal, Liberal, Conservative, Reactionary) and both sexes. The 
shown rank order of the mean ‘‘intelligence’’ test scores of this group 
thers varies a little from the order in New York University. At Wash- 
Ps thi nvton the Conservatives are lowest, with Reactionaries, Liberals, 
ts i Radicals following. This agrees with the New York results 
extent of locating the main cleavage in intelligence between 

Radieals and Liberals on one hand and the Reactionaries and 
Conservatives on the other. The incomes of the families from 

these groups come give the Conservatives the highest aver- 

with Reaetionaries, Liberals, and Radicals following. This is 

in general agreement with the New York findings, with the 

lditional irony of a perfect inverse ratio between intelligence 


uae ncome levels. 

Hhout 

1d on (‘ONCLUSIONS 

nions The results of these comparisons offer much opportunity for 
name speculation. First of all. it is by no means certain that the indi- 


vidualized ‘‘set’’ of atypicality or the attitude of conformity in 
extreme typicals is not a more fundamental factor than the 

ri that underlie the attitudes described under the 
more popular labels. While it is true that the higher reliability of 
the popular categories for prediction, as revealed by the higher 
rrelation coefficients, argue strongly for these factors as more 
basic, still, that may be due to the conditions of the experiment. 
lhe fixed seale, confined to one variable, does not give the atypical 


‘66 ’? 


tS or sets 


; 


‘set’? much chance to really exhibit its proclivities. It is possible 
that, given a chance to express an opinion rather than merely check 
ne, the atypical set would prove the more consistent. Used as a 
means of comparing groups, the typicality values of the various 
eps of the seales do not give any clue as to the nature of the 
differences between groups, but when the paired values for the 
steps are correlated a rather exact and simple measure of similarity 
between groups is obtained. 
The extremes on the typicality measure seem to mark off quite 
distinctive groups, at least groups with some fairly consistent 


differences. This study confirms the characteristic sex differences 
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found in the Allport-Hartman study, which are as great as th 
sex differences between any of the other extreme groups. Signifi 
‘ant differences between these groups appear also on the basis of 
average family income, order of birth in the family, religious 
origins, religious observances, intelligence test scores, the person 
ality trait of ascendance-submission, the traits measured by th 
Laird Ce test, ‘‘wrong’’ answers on the Woodworth P.D. sheet. 
the items worried about on the Woodworth sheet, Kent-Rosanoff 
scores, and perhaps suggestibility. Certainly some fairly constant 
factors are operating to produce these consistent differences. That 
this is probable is further justified by the fact that the Radicals 
and the Reactionaries, who compose the major portion of the 
atypicals, in many cases fall on the same side of the typicals or 
Conservatives instead of on opposite sides. This is true of income 
of family, order of birth in family, ascendance, introversion, and 
K-R score. The differences between Radical and Reactionary ar 
no less striking. Certainly in the matter of social and political 
opinions these groups seem to form the opposite poles. This is 
also reflected in their own preferences in political parties. Their 
differences in racial and cultural origins is equally marked, as is 
their practice of devout observance, in which the Reactionaries are 
by all odds the most pious group. The Liberal-Radical groups are 
easily superior in intelligence as marked by tests, and the Radical 
women stand out as decidedly ascendant. Radicais are decidedl) 
more introverted (as measured by the Laird test) than Reaction 
aries. With considerable assurance, however, it can be said that 
it is fairly well established that there are several possible methods 
for the more accurate measurement and classification of political 
and social opinions, and that these methods can be shown to have 
a fair degree of reliability, both for consistency on the same ques- 
tions and for prediction on other questions. These reliabilities can 
probably be increased by improvements in the classification of the 
various steps. Not only is it possible to show a dichotomy in the 
field of social and political opinions, but a much more detailed 
separation into four rather distinctive and consistent attitudes, 
corresponding roughly to the classifications made in popular 
discussion, has been shown. 

The groups separated on the Reactionary-Radical variable not 
only show a consistent and predictable degree of preference for 
each of the attitudes. but are marked as different groups on the 
basis of other tests. Thus there are sex differences, with women 
more conservative and men more liberal and radical; family income 
differences, with Conservatives and Reactionaries more prosperous 
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iberals and Radicals. There are differences in order of 

n the family, with Radicals, Atypicals, and Reactionaries 
represented by only children, Liberals coming more from 
children, and the youngest children contributing more 
ervatives and Typicals. These follow somewhat the contem- 
' political parties, with the Reactionaries and Conservatives 
nantly republican; the Liberals split between democratic, 
alist, and non-partisan; the Radicals reporting themselves as 
ists or non-partisan. Differences in religious origins and cul- 
iral differences are reflected in the dominance of Christians among 
Reactionaries and Conservatives and the dominance of Jews in 
Liberals and Radicals. The Reactionaries and Conservatives 

it decidedly more religious observances than the Liberals and 
Radicals. On intelligence tests the Reactionaries and Conserva- 
es make the poorest showing, while the Liberals and Radicals 
The personality trait of ascendance seems to mark 


ake the best. 

ore atypicality as paired with submissiveness in both sexes. Typi- 
cals and Conservatives are generally ascendant, Liberals and Radi- 
eal men submissive, with the Radical women most ascendant of all. 
These differences tempt one to theorizing. Both Atypicals and 
Radicals are marked by the Laird test as more introverted, what- 
ever the significance of this test may be. 

With considerably more finality can it be said that there is no 
ground for the popular speculations which ascribe a considerable 
degree of abnormality to the holders of unusual or unpopular 
opinions. While it is true that on the total number of ‘‘wrong’’ 
answers on the Woodworth test the Radicals lead, the fact that the 
Radicals have the smallest percentage of cases registering over ten 
of the significant items would merely seem to show that the Radi- 
cals were more objective and willing to admit symptoms of emo- 
tional distress. The larger number of non-significant items 
checked simply gives greater reliability to the number of their 
significant items. And this item makes the Radicals obviously the 
most normal of all the special groups, and by contrast leaves the 
Reactionaries with the suspicion of abnormality if it is to be placed: 
inywhere. Certainly one would not be hard put to find contribu- 
tory evidence of emotional abnormality in the behavior of the pro- 
fessional guardians of the institutions and customs of the past in 
those who oppose every innovation the day brings forth. 

The greater individualization of both Atypicals and Radicals 

admitted and confirmed by the Kent-Rosanoff measures.” But 

e individualization is not identical with abnormality. Further 

of this factor on the K-R tests of these subjects are still 
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while 
the popular impression of the relation between political opinions 
and the personality of the individual cannot be substantiated, it js 
none the less obvious that among the causal factors making for the 
holding of the various shades of political and social opinions there 
must be included various factors that are at present best described 
as traits of personality. This, of course, without any attempt to 
deny or belittle the obvious part played by various other factors 
best described in cultural or environmental terms. 


The writer gratefully acknowledges the cooperation and help of Professor F. H 
Allport of Syracuse University, under whose direction the work was carried out. For 
the collection of data, thanks are due te Dr. Ralph Gundlach at the University 
Washington, to Messrs. Jenness, Bender and Leuba at Syracuse, and to Professor G. W 
Allport at Dartmouth. 
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AN EXPERIMENTAL ANALYSIS OF SOME GROUP 
EFFECTS! 
By J. F. DASHIELL 
UNIVERSITY OF NORTH CAROLINA 


Introduction.—A_ striking contemporary development in th 
field of social psychology is the envisagement of its phenomena 
in terms of the stimulus-response concept, so familiar and funda 
mental in the psychology of the individual, and in terms of stimu! 
and responses as interrelations between the individuals composing 
the social whole or wholes. Formulated in this more precise man 
ner, problems of social psychology become more directly subject 
to experimental attack, and so the causal or influencing factors 
more identifiable and measurable. 

Kixperimental procedures have for the most part been directe 
to the problem of the effects upon one individual’s efficiency of 
other people in the immediate environment. This general prob 
lem, however, turns out to be complex; and the attention of differ 
ent investigators has turned to various aspects thereof. _ 

One aspect of this general problem takes the form: What is 
the effect upon an individual’s work of the presence of quiet 
auditors or spectators? Travis (’25) found that of 22 individuals 
trained singly in a hand-eye pursuit codrdination test, 18 made 
a higher average of ten consecutive scores when tested before an 
audience than when alone. Gates (’24), using as tests codrdina- 
tion, color naming, analogies, and naming words, found no reliable 


differences between groups tested before 1 observer, before 4 to 6, 
and before 30 to 40; but, using as evidence the direction of small 
differences, she observed that performance was in _ general 
poorest under the last-named condition, especially for the better 
individuals. 

Another aspect of the general problem may be put: *What is 
the effect upon an individual’s work of overt vocal attitudes on 
the part of other persons? Cason (’25) showed that the vivid- 
ness of students’ voluntary imagery as reported by them was 
increased or decreased by corresponding suggestions from an 
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pie (rroup Kk fhects 19] 


ictor in 45 eases out of 50. Gates and Rissland (’23) found 
encouraging or discouraging comments had a helpful effect 
scores in a motor coordination and a color-naming test, a 
advantage lying with the former; but they found these dif 


] 
} 


1c veneral type of results 


es slight. This was in line with 1 
i 


ned by earlier investigators (Brand, Jones, Strong, Bell, 
Binet, Pearce, and others). Laird (’23) observed that 
ing’ by fraternity brothers-to-be tended to produce poorer 
rds made by initiates on four motor tests, but not uniformly 
ill tests nor for all initiates. 

third phase of the general problem is: ‘What is the effect 
an individual’s performance of the presence of a co-work 

but non-competitive group? Some earlier investigators 
(703), Sehmidt, and Meumann—had each found a definite 
litating effect on the work of school children when done in 
presence of co-workers compared with that done alone. All 
20, °24), working with adults, and using free/chain-associa- 
argumentation, letter cancellation, multiplication, attention 
reversible perspective, and judgments of odors, found that 
working in a group the individual tends to show greater 
eed (from 93 per cent to 57 per cent of the individuals in the 
ferent tests) but poorer quality of work. By instructions to his 
oups he reduced the rivalry motive to its lowest possible point. 
Veston and English (’26) found 8 out of 10 adults to make higher 
cores on intelligence test materials when working in a group than 
when alone; but Farnsworth (’28) failed to obtain these results 


a] 
uals 

lade with a larger number of subjects and more detailed control of 
» an technique, although he noted improved work in the group on the 
ina- [ more difficult test items. Sengupta and Sinha (’26) found 5 sub- 


ible ects to do faster work in cancellation of letters when working 

o 6. together. Travis (’28) found that stutterers showed an effect of 

} co-workers upon individual achievement in free chain-association 

ral of an opposite character (loss) from that shown by Allport’s 
ter non-stutterers. 

A fourth aspect of the general problem may be formulated: 

What is the effect upon an ingividual’s performance of the pres 

ence of competitors workingain explicit rivalry? Triplett (’97) 

n early study set 40 children to turning fishing reels at maxi- 


nal! 


mum speed, singly and in competing pairs; and he found that 
the latter condition 20 were stimulated favorably, 10 


under 
20). found that 


unfavorably, and 10 little affected. Moede (’14, 
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when working in rivalry, the individual boy tended to approach 
the speed of his competitors, the faster boys showing retardation 
and the slower, facilitation; and that when the whole number (17) 
was divided into fast and slow groups, both groups speeded yp, 
When Whittemore (’24) had 12 college students do typing with 
rubber stamps, working in groups but under two kinds of instruc 
tion, ‘‘to compete’’ and ‘‘not to compete’’, every individual did 
faster but poorer work when competing. Hurlock (’27) divided 
78 school children into two groups which were instructed to com- 
pete with each other as groups, while working on addition tests: 
and she observed striking improvement in the work of these groups 
as compared with that of a control group, the improvement hold 
ing both for speed and for quality of work. 

Problem.—It was the aim of the present experiments to stud) 
several of these different phases of the general problem concerning 
the effect of other people upon an individual’s work, at one and 
the same time. In each of the investigations referred to above, 
the general type of procedure was to compare with the typical 
‘‘eontrol’’ situation, individual-working-alone, some one social 
or ‘‘experimental’’ situation, individual-working+in-rivalry-with 
others or -before-an-audience or -in-presence-of-co-working group, 
ete. In the present case it was thought that by testing out several 
different situations with the same human subjects in the course 
of the same experimental program, more direct comparisons could 
be made between one social situation and another affecting indi 
vidual efficiency, and relative evaluations approached. 

More specifically, it was first desired to make inter-comparisons 
between the individual’s achievements when working alone (<A), 
when working together with a co-working but non-competitive 
group (T), when striving to excel others of the group as his 
rivals (R), and when working under the close observation ol 
spectators (QO). This was the project in the first experimental 
series. Later it was desired to examine the situation ‘‘alone’’ to 
see whether a difference in details of experimental procedure as 
noted in the literature, might not produce a difference in the 
‘‘aloneness”’ of this situation. This, if present, would be revealed 
as a difference in the individual’s efficiency when working alone but 
simultaneously with others and with a time signal arrangement 
connected with theirs (AS), and when working alone at a differ 
ent time and with one’s own independent time signals (AD). 

General Procedure——As the subject-matter upon which the 
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ndividuals were to work and by which their efficiency might be 
asured, selection was made of the following tests: Multiplics 


mix 


m 


of two-place by two-place numbers, 36 examples to a sheet; 
ed relations or analogies, 45 examples to a sheet; and free 


ial word-associations. Material for the multiplication and the 


xed relations tests was mimeographed, and for the serial asso- 


tion tests a blank page -was furnished. All sheets for all tests 
had explicit instructions and sample items mimeographed upon 


} 
( 


was turned up for work at the 


back, which were read over in every case before the sheet 
go’’ signal; and were also read 


ee 


mud by the experimenter on the first occasion. Five alternative 
sets of all materials were provided. To equalize the difficulty of 


The 
~ ( 
if 

tral 


; 
PS 


J 
Rei 


alternative multiplication tests much the same digits in the 
essive examples were used in composing the-different sheets, 

various simple but sufficiently altering changes adopted: 
sposition of digits within each two-place number, exchange 
ligits between multiplicand and multiplier, alternation of the 
er of the problems, ete. The materials for the mixed relations 
were taken directly from the standardized list of Pintner and 
shaw (’20), in order from easiest to hardest; and equalization 


of alternative sheets was sought by copying from that list in 


+ 
TO 


re 
T 


a 


+) 
a 


ition. 

Instructions to the subjects were of the usual type, they being 
ed to work ‘‘as accurately and as fast as youcan’’. The items 
he multiplication and the mixed relations tests were to be taken 
definite order with no skipping. In the serial association test 
subject was to speak words silently, using ‘‘any words that 


ome to you, only they must not make phrases or sentences’’; and 
was to jot down the first two or three letters of every second 


Wo!l 


rela 


Tt} 
a 


d as it came. 

[In each situation the test series included a 4-minute working 
rval on the multiplication test, a 4-minute interval on the mixed 
tions test, and three 1-minute intervals in close succession on 


serial association test. 


To check extraneous factors the usual precautions were 


wor 
Vf 


V¢ 


at 


pted. With different sections of the whole group the situations 
e taken in different orders, the three tests were attacked in 


different orders. and the alternative mimeographed test forms 
re used in different orders, each of these variations being inde 


lent of the others. Also a preliminary series was run to 


‘quaint the subjects with the character of their tasks. 
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The subjects used were college undergraduates, most] 
sophomore grade, who were members of beginning classes in psy 
chology. ‘Their active codperation was secured by crediting thei 
work on this research against their laboratory requirements 
those courses. 

Results of First Series—tIn the winter quarter of 1929, 
students served as subjects and in the sprit ig quarter of 1929, 33 
students served; each group being divided into laboratory sections 
of about 15 members each and meeting at different se heduled times, 

In the alone (A) situation, the individuals worked in separat 
rooms throughout two floors of the building, their time signals 
being by buzzers locally placed and plugged in on a wiring system 
centrally controlled by the experimenter. In the together (T) situ 
ation, they were seated about two large tables, and were explicit} 
and repeatedly told not to compete as their results would 
be compared with each others’. \The rivalry (R) situation was 
the same except that they were bidden now to compete in view of 
a later comparison of their scores. sIn the under-observation (() 
situation, the students were seated 3 to a small table, one working 
while the other two watched him closely and attentively, gazing 
at his face, hand and pencil, ete. (but not looking at his test mate 


rial in case they had not yet served their turn as subject). In 
situations T, R, and O, a buzzer same as those used in A, was 
employed to sound time signals. 


TABLE 1 
WINTER, 1929 SPRING, 1929 

Multiplication: Speed Multiplication: Speed 
Highest Second Third Lowest Highest Second Third 

8 3 16 11 d 12 10 12 

7) 6 1] 16 T 4 14 15 

18 5 17 16 i) 

18 1] 6 3 20 15 14 


Vultiplication: Accuracy Multiplication: Accuracy 

Highest Second Third Lowes Highest Second Third 

13 1] 9 5 J j 12 11 
li 12 5 7 16 1] 

1] 7 : 5 13 15 

7 1] i 12 14 


Miaed Relations: Speed Mized Relations: Speed 
Highest Second Third Lowest Highest Second Third 
7 13 9 8 11 21 
7 li 12 5 5 9 
12 14 15 23 13 
13 3 28 15 11 





12 


Associations: S pe ed ons: Sp 

hest Second Third , Lowest rhest Second Third Lowest 
l 29 14 

17 33 


with the two groups of subjects are presented in 
‘he figures furnished do not represent absolute seores 
values of the scores made in the different situations. 
; of each subj et were ranked as best or highest, second, 
and poorest or lowest, with respect to the four different 
ons under which they were done; then the total number of 
huats who made a certain rank of score im a given situation 
own by a number in the table. (/.9., with the Winter group, 
considering speed in multiplication, 8 individuals did their 
test work in situation A, 3 did their second fastest work in A, 
their third fastest in A, and 11 their slowest in A; while 5 did 
ir fastest in T, 8 their fastest in R, and 18 their fastest in O.) 
letermining total ranking split ranks did not always total whole 
nbers, and fractions in the totals have been disregarded in the 
henee certain slight inequalities in grand totals of rows or 
mns. 
lhe ranking method was considered sufficiently refined for 
ut purposes, in view of the complexity of the situations used 
inder attempt at experimental control, and in light of the 
that this method has shown suggestive results in other investi 
tions mentioned in the Introduction where more precise statis 
treatments brought little to light. 


nerally speaking, the various studies of group effects have tended to show little 
ing when the data of test results are handled in the conventional statistical 
lure. When the test scores of the individuals examined are treated to show, ¢.g., 
and their average deviation, often little comes to light. Yet when the 
uals are counted in terms of how many show one or another difference within 
n test results, certain directions among these small differences may become 
Consider, for instance, the fact that in one of the studies of Travis (’25 
i the differences between group averages of the ten scores made by all individuals 
1 audience and of the ten best scores made alone to be ‘‘ statistically unreliable, ’’ 
ut of the 22 individuals, or 81.8 per cent, had higher individual score averages 
former. 
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Inspection of the total rankings in Table 1 brings out a fey 
general trends. Speed in multiplication is shown to be facilitated 
most in situations O and R, especially the former. Accuracy j 
multiplication seems to be slightly higher in A. Speed in mixed 
relations is definitely highest in O. Accuracy in mixed relations 
is, by a small difference, lowest in O, with a tendency to highest 
in A andin T. Speed in serial association is clearly highest in 0), 
with R probably second. Other comparisons of some interest are 
suggested, but the differences are slight. 

More generally, the facilitation of speed when work is done 
merely in the presence of a co-working group over that done in 
isolation, as observed by some investigators, is not clearly indi. 
eated here. What would seem, from our results, to be important 
phases of a social situation as increasing an individual’s speed are 
the presence of some of the competitive attitude or else of some 
of the being-observed attitude. 

Results of Second Series.°—The question arose, may not the 
so-called ‘‘alone’’ situations of different investigators really bh 
different in character? More specifically, is the ‘‘alone’’ situation 
in which the subjects are working in different rooms but simu! 
taneously and with signals*controlled from one common center, 


caleulated to set up something of the same attitude in the indi- 
vidual as does the physical presence of others? To determine this 
point, an experimental series was run in the summer of 1929. 


Sixteen students served as subjects, divided into two equal 
sections. 

Three situations were used. The ‘‘alone’’ situation as used in 
the First Series was again employed—simultaneous work wit! 
identical signals (AS). But now a new ‘‘alone’’ situation was 
arranged in which each subject presented himself at the laboratory 
at his own individually appointed time, received his test materials 
from the experimenter with a reminder of his general instructions, 
and retired to a private room where his signals were given him 
by an automatic ‘‘interval timer’’ (modified alarm clock) in the 
setting and regulation of which he had been previously practiced, 
thus working at a different time from the other subjects (AD). 


For a third situation the co-working group (T) was agai 
arranged, the signals being given sometimes by buzzer as in AS, 


sometimes by interval timer as in AD. 





8 For the conduct of this series of experiments the writer is indebted to Dr. Lee M. 
Brooks. 
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TABLE 2 


SUMMER, 1929 CONSIDERING ONLY AD vs. AS 
Vultiplication Ny Speed Uultiplication : Speed 
Highest Second Lowest Higher Lower 
2 ‘ 10 AD 4 12 
6 3 AS 12 4 


8 3 


Mult plication : Accuracy VWultiplicat on: Accuracy 
Highest Second Lowest Higher Lower 
9 6 l AD 10 6 
4 9 3 AS 6 10 
4 2 10 


Vixred Relations: Speed Vixed Relations: Speed 
Highest Second Lowest Highe r Lower 
Z 4 10 AD 4 12 
4 f AS 12 4 


Vired Relations: Accuracy Mized Relations: Accuracy 
Highest Second Lowest Higher Lower 
8 2 AD 9 6 
6 : AS 6 9 


9 


Serial Associations: Speed Serial Associations: Speed 
Highest Second Lowest Higher Lower 
3 6 7 AD 9 7 
3 4 9 AS 7 9 
10 6 0 


Results are presented in Table 2, figures being used with the 
same general signification as in Table 1. Upon inspection of the 
table it appears that speed is clearly greatest for the more indi- 
viduals in the T situation so far as serial associations are con- 
cerned, but not clearly greater than in the AS situation in the 
other two tests; and that speed is slowest in the AD situation in 
the latter two tests. It further appears that accuracy in work is 
createst, in the more cases, in the AD situation and is least in the 
T situation. 

The middle position of the AS scores, as respects both speed 

| accuracy, fortifies our previous supposition that an ‘‘alone’ 

ation in which the individual is working in the knowledge that 
others are working simultaneously with him, on exactly the same 
tasks, and with one central signal-control, lacks some of being a 
truly solitary situation and is likely to set up social attitudes in 
individual. 

To make more distinct the differences between the so-called 
‘‘alone’’ situation just mentioned, and the ‘‘alone”’ situation from 
which the elements of simultaneity and identical central control 
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have been eliminated, comparisons were made of the scores mad 
in the AD and AS situations only, and shown on the right-han 
side of Table 2. The differences become clearer than when scores 
in the T situation were included in the rankings, inasmuch as ties 
between AD and T seores and ties between AS and T scores, resy|i 
ing in split ranks, tended to obscure true differences between AJ) 
and AS seores. 

General Discussion.—Our study bears upon three of the fo 
part-problems concerning group effects on the individual stated j; 
the Introduction. 

As to whether the presence of quiet spectators or audience has 
influence, our results clearly point to a facilitating effect upon 
speed at the expense of accuracy. 

On the question of the effect of the presence of co-workers, th 
data here do not clearly bear out the most usual findings of a facili 
tation of speed with a favorable or an unfavorable effect upo 


accuracy. 

As to the effect of rivalry, the answer here returned is that 
this attitude does have an effect distinct from that of the mere 
presence of others, either as co-workers on the one hand, or as 


spectators on the other. 

Further, it is shown that when working apparently in solitude 
the individual may have social attitudes set up in varying degrees; 
and it may be inferred that discrepancies in results by different 
investigators may be in part due to difference in the solitary situ: 
tion provided. 

Through all these problems run indications of the need for 
more and more analytic research. The réle of negative adaptation 
to distractions; that of conditioning to incidental (social) stimuli; 
differences in the personal make-up of the group, such as prestige, 
age, degree of familiarity to the individual; differences in the sub- 
jects used; in the psychological functions measured—these are 
but a few. 
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QUANTITATIVE METHODS OF INVESTIGATING 
HYPNOTIC SUGGESTION !* 


Part | 


By CLARK L. HULL 
YALE UNIVERSITY 


N the preface to the fourth edition of his well known work on 
| hypnosis’ Moll expresses the opinion that little or nothing 

remains to be discovered in the field of hypnotic phenomena 
(Symptomatology). He says: ‘‘ Very little has been added to our 
knowledge of these questions during the last few years, and 
would appear that this branch of hypnotic research 1s fairly 
exhausted, though of course, it may one day happen that it will 
have to go through a searching revision which will prove instrue 
tive.’’* The history of science shows that similar views have 
been put forward from time to time in the various fields of scien 
tific research, always to be disproven by subsequent events. Moll’s 
pessimistic prediction most certainly will be no exception. It is 
one cf the purposes of the present article to show that the possi 
bilities of research in hypnotism not only are not exhausted but 
that, comparatively speaking, they have as yet scarcely been 
touch: 4. 

Perhaps the most effective way of establishing such a thesis 
as that just put forward, is to demonstrate the possibilities of 
fruitful research by concretely pointing them out. This it is pro- 
posed to do to the extent of outlining over a hundred t¥pical experi 
mental projects from this rich field.* It is hoped that this concrete 
exhibition, at once of our ignorance regarding the major hypnotic 





1 These outlines are not in all cases the result of the unaided efforts of the author 
They have been evolved in connection with an extensive cooperative research program 
carried on at the University of Wisconsin under his leadership. .The outlines thus 
represent in many cases, the result of the combined suggestions and criticisms from ‘ 
number of different persons. In most cases the identity of the individual contributior 
has been lost in the complex give and take of cooperative thinking. The author hereb; 


Ile 


expresses his sincere appreciation to all those earnest young people who have so loyall) 
associated themselves with him in the attempt to establish hypnotism on a genuinel) 
scientific basis. 

* Manuscript received February, 1929. 

2 Moll, Albert. Hypnotism. Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York, 1913. 

3 Italics ours. 

4Outlines of forty somewhat analogous projects in waking suggestion have been 
given in a previous article: Quantitative Methods of Investigating Waking Suggestion, 
this JourNaAL, July, 1929. 
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phenomena and of its remedy, will ultimately bring about an 
increasing number of exact and carefully controlled scientific 
investigations of hypnotism. 

It is seareely an exaggeration to say that the present state of 
hypnotic knowledge is a scientific scandal. It will be recalled that 
\Mesmer was a contemporary of Benjamin Franklin. During the 
neriod of something over a.century and a half since Franklin’s 
kite experiment (1752), electricity has developed into one of the 
most exact and quantitative sciences in existence. After approxi- 
mately the same period (Mesmer propounded to the scientific 
world his views on animal magnetism in 1775), we find hypnotism 
for the most part still languishing in the hands of charlatans and 
mystery mongers. Except for a little notable work performed 
during the last decade, scarcely anything of scientific significance 
has been done for a century. During this period almost nothing 
has been accomplished save the more or less imperfect correction 
‘{ experimental blunders committed by earlier workers. 

it is not as if this remarkable backwardness in the development 
f hypnotism as a science had been due to lack of attention. Actu- 
ally throughout this long period there has been continuous and 
widespread experimental activity in this field. The meager scien- 
tifie results from all this really immense expenditure of human 
gy has resulted to a considerable extent from the workers 
wasting their time in mere dabbling. For the most part they con- 
tented themselves with repeating the classical experiments: induc- 
ing the trance, producing catalepsies, analgesias, post-hypnotic 
amnesias, and acts by post-hypnotic suggestion, but without sig- 
nificant variation from the procedures employed thousands of 
times before by previous experimenters. To a large extent this 
is true even today. There are signs, however, that this long period 
of sterility is rapidly drawing to a close. It is the hope of the 
author that the following suggestions of experimental procedures 
will aid in hastening the renaissance in hypnotic research which 


seems to be on its way. 


ene! 


OuTLINES OF EXPERIMENTAL PROJECTS AND PROCEDURES °® 


|. It is obvious to all who have had any experience in putting 








5 The reader should bear in mind that these outlines are not intended to be complete 
r final but merely suggestive, both as regards problems and methods of experimental 
solution. Many problems permit several modes of solution and many of the experi- 
mental methods described may be used with appropriate modifications to solve a variety 
of problems. Moreover, the limitations of space make it impossible to indicate in any 
detail or completeness the experimental safeguards necessary to be observed. 
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susceptible than others. Indeed, occasional individuals appear 
to be quite uninfluenced by the hypnotic technique. This last 
is particularly paradoxical since most psychological processes, 
such as the ability to perform the various types of learning, ar 
found to some, though varying, degree in all normal individuals. 
Moreover, it is known that the quantitative distribution of most 
human abilities is strictly continuous, approaching the normal or 
Gaussian form. In this connection it becomes a matter of some 
interest to know the form of the distribution of susceptibility to 
the trance, particularly at that point of the scale where the minimal 
positive response passes over—apparently—into complete failure 
to respond. 

‘or this problem to be solved in a satisfactory manner, a large 
homogeneous group of psychologically naive subjects is needed, 
To secure a measure of susceptibility to the trance each subject 
should be subjected to a standard trance procedure by a single 
experimenter, lasting say twenty minutes. The measure of indi- 
vidual susceptibility should be the time required to induce a given 
standard of response. Of the various hypnotic phenomena avail 
able as a criterion for this purpose, probably the final closure of 
the lids is the best, because (1) lid closure is one of the most gen 
erally obtainable responses and (2) it can be observed and 
recorded most readily. The subject should be instructed very 
definitely not to close his lids voluntarily but only as the result 
of the suggestion. 

The time required to induce final closure could be taken with 
the aid of a good stop-watch. Since the lids frequently close for 
a few seconds at a time before final closure takes place, a watch 
with a double stop attachment should be used, the one hand being 
stopped at each apparent closure and released again every time 
the lids open. The reading at the stop marking the final closure 
would then be the time required. In case it were desired to secure 
a record of the various temporary closures, this could be secured 
readily by using a kymograph provided with a time marker and 
a magnetic signal marker, the latter connected with a battery and 
a key. An assistant could watch the subject’s eyes and press on 
the key during the period of each closure. The smoked-paper 
record would then show the detailed history of the closures. 

A dot distribution could be constructed from the time scores 
made by the subject, each subject being represented by a dot 
These results could then be subjected to various forms of statis 
tical treatment to determine whether the subjects giving positive 
responses taken alone constitute a ‘‘normal’’ group, or whether 
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appear the individuals showing no response are required in order to com 
is last nlete the ‘*slow’’ end of the presumably Gaussian distribution 
CESSES, surface, and so on. 
1g, al 2. The differences in susceptibility to the trance noted under 
iduals, project No. 1 raise various questions: Are the differences in 
t most trance susceptibility due to an inherited organic positive or nega- 
mal or tive suggestibility? Or are they expressions of a more or less 
rT som specialized set of socially conditioned habits? Are they due to 
lity to lifferences in the personalities of the subjects? Are they signifi- 
inimal cantly related to other aspects of the subjects’ behavior, particu- 
failure arly such as may be sampled by psychological tests? The degree 
of correlation between trance susceptibility and various test scores 
. large should have considerable significance as to the essential nature 
eeded of the particular process taken as the criterion of the trance. 
ubject Among the tests which it might be well to try for this purpose 
single are one or two of the better verbal ‘‘intelligence’’ tests, the Kent- 
F indi Rosanoff association test, an introversion-extroversion test and a 
giver considerable variety of tests presumably depending upon waking 
avall suggestibility and ideo-motor action, the stimulus of the latter 
ure of being understood as originating outside the subject’s organism. 
t gen Some of these are: the tendency to move imitatively when watch- 
1 and ng some one making strong muscular effort; the tendency when 
very the subject is standing with the eyes closed to sway forward when 
result ven quiet but continuous suggestions that he is doing so; the 


tendency, when holding a small bob suspended by a thread, to 


| with gradually make it swing in a direction indirectly suggested; the 
se for inability to unelasp the hands, to bend the arm, or to take the foot 
watel from the floor when told emphatically that it can not be done. 
being Che classification of trance susceptibility in this case might be 
lume based on the number of subjects from a group lke that of project 
osure No. 1, who report respectively (1) complete amnesia, (2) partial 
ecure amnesia, and (3) no apparent amnesia, at the end of the standard 


cured 20-minute trance procedure. With this classification there might 

r and be computed either the bi-serial r, the tetrachoric correlation coeffi 

y and cient, or the coefficient by the four-fold-table method. If, on the 

S8 Ol other hand, the criterion of lid closure as described under project 

aper No. 1 should be employed, the ordinary Pearson correlation coeffi- 
lent could be utilized. 

If a eriterion of trance susceptibility were used in project 

No. 2 which would permit of the computing of the Pearson cor- 

relation coefficient, the results from that investigation would make 

t possible to organize a test battery for estimating susceptibility 

the tranee, the several tests of which could be accurately 
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weighted by a multiple regression equation. The criterion as 
described under project No. 2 would also permit of the organization 
of a battery but its weighting would be very rough and crude. 
Such batteries as these, especially if the hypnotic score itself were 
included, might also be very useful in forecasting numerous voca- 
tional aptitudes involving suggestibility. It is possible that this 
trait or combination of traits is much more significant in various 
occupations, especially those primarily dealing with people, than 
is generally realized. 

4. Pierre Janet has suggested that hypnotics are especially sus- 
ceptible to fatigue. It would be an easy matter to test the truth of 
this assertion by testing on the ergograph a group of subjects like 
that suggested in projects No. 1 or No. 2 and then correlating the 
fatigability as shown by the ergograph with the degree of trance 
susceptibility. Appropriate corrections would, of course, need to 
be made to render comparable the rate of fatigue for people of 
different muscular equipment. 

5. There is some reason to believe that individuals in an 
advanced state of general muscular fatigue have an increased sus- 
ceptibility to the trance. Divide a large homogeneous group of 
naive volunteers into two equally susceptible sections as nearly as 
this can be done by means of a battery of tests such as described 
under No. 3. Lacking the test battery, the subjects could be 
arranged according to chance. Let the individuals of one group 
take a long walk which will pretty thoroughly exhaust them. At 
once following this, subject them to the standard twenty-minute 
hypnotic technique. Subject the second or control group to the 
standard hypnotic technique with everything else constant except 
that they shall not be fatigued. The fatigued subjects should not 
know or suspect that fatigue is a part of the hypnotic experiment. 
Probably use trance susceptibility criteria of both projects No. 1 
and No. 2. Compare the mean susceptibility to trance of the two 
groups and determine the statistical reliability of the difference 
found between the means. 

6. Occasional observations suggest rather strongly that per- 
sons suffering from loss of sleep are especially susceptible to the 
trance. This problem could be solved by methods analogous to 
those described under No. 5. The loss of one night’s sleep by the 
experimental group would be a convenient unit of privation to 
employ. 

7. Certain drugs are said to increase suggestibility and to favor 
susceptibility to the trance. Among those worthy of investigation 
may be mentioned alcohol, chloral, ether, chloroform, and mor- 
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phine. Perhaps most promising of all is scopolamine. An experi- 
mental squad of subjects and a comparable control squad of sub- 
‘ects as described under No. 5 would be desirable. In addition it 
is imperative that a control dose, if possible indistinguishable by 
the subjects from the actual drug, should be administered to the 
control group. 

It would be especially interesting to test the influence of various 
drugs upon subjects who had proven refractory to ordinary sug- 
gestion. Divide a group of such refractory subjects into two com- 
parable squads and treat as described in the preceding paragraph. 

8. It is quite evident to even casual observation that most per- 
sons, when about to submit to the hypnotic technique, are in a state 
of considerable emotional excitement. This may be easily seen, 
for example, in the beating of the arteries of the neck. This raises 
the question as to whether the presence of strong emotional excite- 
ment facilitates or retards the tendency to fall into the trance. 

A large group of subjects such as described under No. 2 should 
have their emotional reactions recorded as described under No. 25 
throughout the initial twenty-minute standard trance procedure. 
In this manner the mean and the range of intensity of the several 
emotional reactions should be determined respectively for the three 
divisions of subjects as regards susceptibility to the trance. A 
comparison of these means should at least show whether the excite- 
ment characteristic of persons about to go into the trance the first 
time is a favorable or an unfavorable symptom. 

9. Subjects who fail to go into the trance often report later that 
they more or less deliberately resisted the suggestions. On the 
other hand, tales are sometimes told of traveling hypnotists who 
are able to hypnotize individuals who at the outset are aggressively 
defiant. Moreover, subjects responding positively in waking sug- 
gestion experiments often report having at first resisted. Some 
light might be thrown on this problem by securing systematic 
reports from the various subjects at the conclusion of experiments 
like Nos. 1, 2, and 8, as to whether they resisted. The percentage 
of subjects reporting resistance in the various susceptibility groups 
might indicate something as to the influence of resistance on 
susceptibility. 

[t would also be of great interest to see whether the resisting 
subjects showed more or less than average amounts of the emo- 
tional reactions investigated by No. 8. 

Unfortunately verbal reports of the nature mentioned above are 
very easily influenced by various subsequent, and hence irrelevant, 
factors such as whether or not the subjects actually went into the 
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trance. Probably a much more promising method than that just 
described would accordingly be for a second experimenter to 
instruct half of the subjects in a set-up like No. 1 or No. 2, definitely 
to resist the suggestion. It would be preferable if the hypnotist 
should himself know nothing about this until after the experi 
mental work should be finished. The mean susceptibility scores 
of the instructed and the uninstructed groups might easily furnish 
a useful index of the réle of voluntary resistance in producing 
refractoriness to the hypnotic technique. 

10. Since the time of Braid, one of the very common methods of 
inducing the trance is to ask the subject to look fixedly at some 
bright object held rather close to the eyes and somewhat above, in 
such a position that the latter are under a certain amount of mus 
cular strain. This is ordinarily accompanied by specific verbal 
suggestions. Now it is known that verbal suggestions alone wil! 
induce the trance. The question arises as to what extent, if any, 
the optical fixation in itself contributes to inducing the trance. 

The solution of this problem calls for three comparable squads 
of naive subjects. With one group have S look fixedly at t 
bright object. These subjects should not know that the experi 
ment has anything to do with hypnosis. Accordingly some ficti 
tious but plausible explanation of the purpose of the experiment 
should be given. With the second group the verbal sleeping sug 
gestion should be given without the optical fixation of the bright 
object. With the third group both fixation and verbal suggestion 
should be given as in the usual technique. In all cases the period 
should be twenty minutes. The criterion of trance susceptibility 
used in No. 1 and No. 2 could be employed. Compare the mean 
susceptibility of the three groups, and the differences between the 
means with the probable errors of the differences. If the differ 
ences between the means appear fairly large but are less than two 
and a half or three times the size of their probable errors, add con 
tinuously to the number of subjects in the respective squads until 
the P.E.’s become as small as desired. 

11. From experiments carried out in his laboratory in Petro 
grad, Pavlov has come to the conclusion that sleep is a highly 
universal internal inhibition. Here we are concerned mainly with 
the fact that he has noted certain intermediate states between the 
waking and sleeping states which he believes to be of the same 
nature as the hypnotic trance. These experiments should be 
repeated with human subjects. 

Set up a conditioned reflex in which the kneejerk is conditioned 
to the tone of a tuning fork of 256 d.v. and conditioned not to 
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lat ju respond to ten neighboring tones up the scale and ten down, such 
nter 4 is 426, 160, 640, and so on. All stimuli and responses will be 
finite), recorded automatically on smoked paper. After the conditioning 
pnotist and differential inhibition have been set up, try the following: 
experi Sound the 256 d.v. fork and reeord the extent of the kneejerk; 
scores now sound in succession at five-minute intervals the various neigh 
furnis horing tones in random order. If the dog results hold with 


ducing humans, the lids should begin to droop after a few stimulations of 
these negatively conditioned tones. The degree of drooping of 
e lids might also be recorded by means of the method described 
inder No. 19. 
When the lids are closed to varying degrees, the subject should 
be tested in various ways for suggestibility, amnesia, ete. If 
mnesia develops, determine whether recall can be effected in a 
subsequent trance of the usual kind. It would also be of interest 
to know whether there is any correlation between susceptibility to 
s phenomenon and to the ordinary trance. 
12. Whether Pavlov’s theory turns out to have any truth or 


not, there is excellent reason to believe that the hypnotic trance is 


Xpel characterized by a great diminution of the spontaneous thinking 
» fict} wtivitv. It is possible that resistance to suggestion consists in 


‘iment the subject continuously telling himself subvocally that he is not 
vyoing into the tranee, and by this self-stimulation counteracting 
stimuli furnished by the experimenter. If this is true, it might 
be possible to prevent this type of resistance by otherwise engaging 
e speech apparatus in monotonous but irrelevant activity such 
s counting in a low tone. This could be tried out on a squad 
refractory subjects, a control squad of the same type also 
being run. 

13. Some persons seem to be much more successful in giving 
trance suggestions than others. Exactly what the factors deter- 
mining this personal suggestive potency are and the range of vari- 
ibility among various persons is of importance. This should be 


letermined with respect to age, sex, size of body, quality of voice, 


iwgressiveness of manner, and so on. A matter of some interest is 
whether certain subjects are more susceptible to one type of experi- 
menter and other subjects to another type of experimenter. This 
problem could be solved by methods analogous to that described 
for No. 8, this Journat, p. 160, vol. XXIV. 

14. How potent is the fact that a hypno’ist has a reputation for 
being an expert in facilitating the induction into the trance? This 
problem could be solved by having two squads of naive subjects. 
Instruct one squad that the hypnotist is world-famous for his 
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powers and the other that he is a crude amateur. Subjects from 
the respective squads will be tested for trance susceptibility in a 
random order. The hypnotist should not know of the plan of the 
experiment until it is completed. 

15. Various procedures for facilitating the induction into the 
trance have been employed and advocated from time to time. The 
relative effectiveness of these various methods should be suscep. 
tible of experimental comparison by such methods as described 
under No. 10 above. Some of the alternative questions which thus 
present themselves are: (a) Is it advantageous to precede the 
formal giving of the trance suggestion by a description of the 
hypnotic behavior which the subject will show? (b) Is there any 
advantage in letting a new subject see some other person be put 
into the trance previous to attempting a first time? (c) Is it more 
effective in general to use an aggressive commanding manner or to 
employ a quiet, gentle, and insinuating manner? Do some person- 
alities (possibly as revealed by suitable tests) respond better to 
one manner and some to the other? (d) Is it more effective to 
experiment on a subject by himself or to have a number of sympa- 
thetic persons present? (e) Is it better to have the subject stand 
or to sit reclining in a comfortable chair? 

16. It has been observed repeatedly that subjects who show 
few or no signs of going into a trance, particularly after prolonged 
application of suggestion, often show marked effects and even fall 
into an amnesic trance spontaneously after the exnerimenter has 
discontinued his efforts and begun on a second subject in the pres 
ence of the first. The question arises as to how much of this 
apparent after-discharge is due to a genuine perseveration of sug 
gestion and how much is due to the indirect action of the sugges 
tion being administered to the second subject. It is well known, 
for example, that susceptible subjects frequently fall into a trance 
while observing hypnotic suggestions being given to another 
person. 

The problem might be attacked in the following manner: A 
large group of naive subjects who are known to be refractory 
should be divided into comparable groups. The individua!s of 
one group, following the standard trance procedure in each case, 
would be left sitting quietly in a chair for twenty additional min- 
utes while the experimenter talks uniformly about the weather, 
say, with a trained assistant in quiet monotonous tones. The indi- 
viduals of the second squad would follow their standard trance 
suggestion by twenty additional minutes, during which they sit 
quietly the same as the first squad, only in this case the exper'- 
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menter will give strong suggestions to an assistant trained to 
resist for some minutes but finally to yield. The tendency of the 
eves to close in each case can be recorded mechanically on a kymo- 
graph by a second assistant who observes the subjects from a 
concealed position, perhaps by means of a laboratory telescope. 

17. Verbal reports from certain, subjects indicate that the phe- 
nomenon mentioned under No. 16 may be especially characteristic 
of subjects who deliberately resist the direct suggestions of the 
trance technique. A squad of subjects who have recently gone into 
an amnesic trance for the first time (to make sure that they are 
really hypnotically susceptible) may be instructed by a third per- 
son to resist the suggestions. Those who succeed will be left 
quietly in their chairs the same as the second group of No. 16 and 
their lid behavior recorded. If, now, they rather uniformly show 
tendencies to lid closure, it will raise some presumption that the 
phenomenon of No. 16 is in part, at least, a matter of primary 
resistance. If, in addition, verbal reports secured from those sub- 
ects of No. 16 show a conspicuously larger proportion of admitted 
resistance where S’s fell into a spontaneous trance following the 
trance technique than where they did not, the presumption would 
be considerably strengthened. 

18. It is a well known fact that if susceptible subjects, either 
through self-instruction or instruction by another, deliberately 
resist the suggestion of a hypnotist to perform a given act, the act 

be much slower in appearing; it will usually be weaker and 
perhaps modified in character, or it may not appear at all. It isa 
question of some interest whether the conflict between the two 
tendencies takes place centrally, as Sherrington found with spinal 

vs, or whether it takes place in part at least as a struggle 
tween antagonistic muscles. 

Some light might be thrown on this problem by making exact 
tracings of the behavior of the two dominant muscles in an antago- 
nistie group, one of which should contract to execute the suggested 
movement. Rough results could be secured by taking mechanical 
tracings from the bulging or hardening of the respective muscles 
or muscle groups involved. More satisfactory results could be 
secured by recording the action currents from the respective 
muscles in question by means of the capillary electrometer or 
the Einthoven string galvanometer. Coupled with this should be 
an exact tracing of the gross behavior of the bodily part, the 
movement of which is being suggested. In this way it could -be 
determined in any given case whether the failure of the part to 
react explicitly is due (a) to failure of innervation of the appro- 
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priate muscles, (b) too feeble innervation, or (¢c) a vigorous inne) 
vation of the appropriate muscles due to hetero-suggestion, by 
which is counterbalanced by an equally vigorous innervation o| 
the antagonistic muscles, presumably by auto-suggestion. 

19. We have characteristic curves which represent the prog 
ress of various psychological processes such as learning and for 
getting. In this connection we may raise the question of tly 
typical curve of the onset of the trance. Does it take place more 
rapidly at the beginning, the middle, or the end? Is there an 
initial period of latency and at the end an after-discharge, as seems 
to be the case in waking suggestion? Does this vary characteristi 
cally for the different stages of hypnotic training? 

These problems are probably not susceptible of solution for th 
trance in general, but instead must be solved separately for th 
several major trance phenomena. As has been suggested mor 
than once previously, the closure of the lids offers special advan 
tages, chiefly because the several stages of their closure are not 
only open to observation but especially because their behavior may 
be recorded with precision. This may be effected quite easily by 
attaching a small piece of aluminum foil to the lid by means of a 
drop of glue. To the aluminum is attached a light thread which 
is led through small guides to a very light glass lever which wil! 
trace on smoked paper a faithful record of the lid’s activities, 
enlarging three or four times. After two or three minutes thi 
person no longer feels the attachment to his eye and will often ask 
if it has not come detached. Such a device would record the exact 
progress of the closure from beginning to end, thus giving the 
desired curve automatically. 

20. The curve of recovery from the trance may be considered 
for the present purpose to begin at the point when the trance sug 
gestions cease and to extend to a point at which trance phenomena 
ean no longer be detected. In this latter case specific exception 
must be made of the influence of post-hypnotic suggestions on thie 
one hand and of the relatively permanent increase in susceptibility 
to the trance which results from repeated hypnotization, on the 
other. 

So far as the phenomenon of lid behavior goes, this problem 
may be investigated by securing lid tracings very much as in N 
19. The subjects in this case should be brought into a deep trance 
and then allowed to wake spontaneously. Casual observations 
would indicate that in the case of the trance the period of after- 
discharge or persistence of the influence of the suggestion, even 
where no special suggestion of persistence is made, is much longer 
than is the case with waking suggestion. 
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21. A second aspect of this problem, but one in which the lid 
technique is not adequate, is seen in the familiar case where the 
is told to wake at a signal such as the snapping of the 
nger. In such eases the subject’s eyes usually open instantly, 
et there is reason to believe that the subject is for some time 
ereafter by no means free ot the trance. Perhaps the most strik- 
indication of this is the fact that the subject will go into a 
trance so much more quickly at once following a trance than he 
vill after a longer interval, as well as a generally heightened sus- 
ptibility to heterosuggestion immediately after seemingly com- 
pletely waking from a trance. 

This observation gives us the clue of the method of measure 
ment upon the basis of which we shall plot our curve of diminu 
tion. Use as subjects persons who have been hypnotized so many 
times that they no longer show any increase in susceptibility from 
repetitions of the trance. Put them into the trance by a standard 
technique, and after a given period following eye closure wake 
them by a standard waking technique. After varying periods, 
repeat the trance technique and record the length of time required 
to produce eye closure, for example. Suggested times would be: 

sec., 20 see., 5 min., and 30 min. Only one test should be made 
following a given trance. It would be well to separate the trances 
by as much as a week. 

\ second technique for determining the curve of the diminu 
tion of suggestibility following the superficial ‘‘waking’’ from the 
trance would be to base it on the increasing time required to induce 
by means of suggestion a given amount of swaying forward while 
standing and apparently awake. The movements in this case could 
be recorded automatically by means of the special recorder for 
postural movements described in an earlier paper.® In this second 
case the subject should probably be put into the trance in a stand- 
ing posture. 

22. Subjects often themselves report, upon being questioned, 
that they are not fully awake even when they appear superficially 
to be so. It would be of some interest to secure reports of such 
internal observations and compare them with the objectively 
determined curves secured as described. At what point in the 
recovery to normal suggestibility does the subject regard himself 
as fully awake? 

23. It is a well known fact already referred to (No. 20) that 


ov, 


successive repetitions of the trance usually facilitate the induction 


6 Op. cit. 
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of the trance on a later occasion. The extent to which this is trye 
and the shape of the practice or learning curve of the acquisition 
of this particular form of habit may readily be determined. Let 
the experimenter use a standard hypnotic technique. An assistant 
provided with a suitable stop watch (see No. 1) could note and 
record the time required to induce the trance on each occasion. 
Probably the best criterion here also would be the required time to 
induce lid clusure. Separate curves should be plotted from dis. 
tinct groups of subjects (a) in which the trances are given every 
day and (b) when given once per week, to reveal influence of 
spacing repetitions. 

A second problem related to that just mentioned concerns the 
speed with which acts not necessarily associated with the trance, 
such as the falling forward of the head until the chin practically 
rests upon the chest, can be acquired after the ordinary trance is 
well established, as compared with setting it up at the very begin- 
ning. Curves based upon time required to induce a given amount 
of reaction could be plotted. Graphic tracings of the head move- 
ments themselves could be secured easily by the postural movement 
recording device. 

24. No. 23 is concerned with what appears superficially to be 
a phase of habit formation. It is qa matter of some interest to 
know whether the increased susceptibility to the trance acquired 
through repetition is, like ordinary habits, lost through disuse, 
and if so, the curve of its diminution. This should probably be 
investigated by means of several squads of subjects of tested com- 
parability as to susceptibility to the trance, amount of trance train- 
ing, and soon. The criterion in this case might be the rate of lid 
closure as in those projects previously sketched. 

25. As pointed out in No. 8, there is usually considerable emo- 
tion present the first time a subject is exposed to the trance tech- 
nique. There is reason to believe that the intensity of this emo- 
tional reaction diminishes with the successive repetitions of the 
trance. This latter process, if existent, would then be a process 
of adaptation or a kind of negative learning. It should be possible 
to measure the rate of the diminution of emotional reactions for 
successive trances and from these data to plot the curve with 
precision. 

Among the emotional reactions which are promising for this 
purpose are: 

[. Breathing, as recorded on smoked paper by means of a pnet- 
mograph. A number of different indices of emotional reaction 
which may be used are the following: 
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A. Change in the inspiration-expiration ratio. 

B. Increase in the variability of the inspiration-expiration 
ratio. 

C. Increase in the variability of the time consumed by indi- 
vidual inspiration-expiration cycles. 

D. Increase in the variability of the depth of breathing. 

E. Increase in the total up-and-down movement of the pneu- 
mograph per unit time.’ 

II. The galvanic conductivity of the skin, the so-called galvanic 
skin reflex. With the aid of an assistant and suitable apparatus, 
this may be recorded on smoked paper parallel with the pneumo- 
graph tracings. 

A. The extent of rise in conductivity. 

B. The time required to return to normal. 

Ill. The pulse beat, as recorded on smoked paper by the 
Erlanger-Meek sphygmograph. The following reactions are worth 
investigation: 

A. The fall in the amplitude of the pulse tracing. 

B. The increase in variability in the height of the individual 
pulse beats. 

C. The increase in the variability of the time consumed by 
the individual pulse beat. These latter, if necessary, may be 
measured by means of a microscope with a graduated scale in 
the eyepiece. 

D. The general increase in the heart rate over the pre- 
hypnotic rate. 

All of these reactions may be recorded simultaneously on a 
single piece of smoked paper. The subjects should first be thor- 
oughly accustomed to the recording apparatus before anything is 
said about the trance. Then, each time a normal record should be 
taken preceding the trance. Trances should be repeated regularly, 
say once per week, until the emotional reactions have ceased to 
decline. Separate curves might be plotted from each of the eleven 
quantitative indices listed above. 

26. As an important by-product from the investigation sketched 
under projects 8 and 25 may be mentioned the possibility of plot- 
ting a curve which would show the characteristic degree of the 
several emotional responses for the different stages of the trance: 
the period of anticipation, the period of latency after overt sug- 
gestion begins, periods when the subject reports being startled at 
feeling himself going in and as a result partially recovers spon- 


TThis is measured with precision by the linear oscillometer. This instrument is 
described in J. Exp. Psych., 1929, Vol. XII, pp. 359-361. 
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taneously, the period when the deep trance is reached while resting 
quietly, the period of warning that he is about to be wakened, and 
finally the period of actual waking. 
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27. In current practice, post-hypnotic amnesia is probably the Bof ar 


most characteristic symptom of hypnosis. As such it deserves 
especially full investigation. 

Bramwell has quite rightly raised the question as to whether 
the post-hypnotie amnesia for trance events, which is such a com- 

mon phenomenon of hypnotism, tends to be inherent in the trance 
state or whether it is, like most other trance phenomena, itself the 
result of suggestion either directly or in some obscurely indirect 
manner. If thoroughly naive subjects, who had never heard of 
this aspect of suggestion, could be secured, this extremely impor- 
tant but difficult problem might yield to experimental attack. It 
should at least be possible to determine experimentally the propor- 
tion, if any, of subjects professing no knowledge of hypnotic phe- 
nomena who show the amnesia where no direct suggestion of any 
kind has been given. The subjects should be put into the trance, 
probably by the method in which the eyes are kept open. Use 
eatalepsy, analgesia, and post-hypnotic suggestion as tests of 
ihe attainment of the trance. Ten minutes after the termination 
of the trance, have all subjects fill out in writing a skillfully pre- 
pared form containing adroit questions calculated to reveal any 
waking knowledge of the trance events without actually suggest- 
ing the events. Probabiy one of the most critical of the tests is 
whether S recalls the act carried out post-hypnotically, and if so, 
whether he recalls why he did it, 7.e., the giving of the post-hyp- 
notice suggestion. The writer ventures the prediction that the 
percentage of spontaneous amnesia appearing under such circum- 
stances will prove comparatively small. 

28. It is a matter of common observation that many subjects 
who do not show spontaneous post-hypnotic amnesia develop it 
quite readily after it has been suggested. The question arises as to 
whether this suggested amnesia is the same phenomenon as the 
spontaneous form. One method of attacking this problem would 
be to compare the time required by the two types of amnesic sub- 
jeets to relearn standard nonsense paired-associates memory mate- 
rial in the waking state which had just been learned in the trance 
state to two perfect reproductions, say. A further procedure 
would be to compare the time required to relearn the paired asso- 
ciates a second time twenty-four hours later. Perhaps the most 
promising method of detecting a qualitative difference between the 
two types of amnesia would be to compare the agreement between 
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. original-learning and the relearning difficulty of the individual 

ect: associates by the method described under No. 36. In this 
connection it mig rht be illuminating further to compare the types 
of amnesia with the performance, under comparable conditions, 
of subjects instructed to simulate an amnesia of about the same 
degree. Presumably the behavior of the group showing directly 
suggested amnesia would more closely resemble the simulation 
group. 

29. It has been shown by Strickler that paired associates 
learned in the trance require approximately 50 per cent of the 
riginal learning time to relearn fifteen minutes later in the wak- 
ing state. The question rises as to whether this amount of amnesia 
as measured by the relearning method is peculiar to the verbal 
ty vl e of memory material. An excellent comparison could be made 

y having subjects learn numerous stylus mazes to a given degree 
of perfection—say three successive perfect runs—and then relearn 
fifteen minutes later. Relearn a second time twenty-four hours 
later. Half of the original learning should be done in the waking 
state and half in the trance. Special precautions must be taken to 
protect the results from constant errors due to practice effects, 
differences in difficulty of the mazes, and so on. 

30. Two very different things are popularly taken as evidence 
of memory. One is the reinstatement of a pattern of reaction pre- 
viously performed or rehearsed by the subject, such as the execu- 
tion of a tennis stroke learned last season. The second is exempli- 
fied by the verbal description of the stroke. In this latter case the 

action is in no remote sense like that of a reinstatement—one is 
mainly executed by the arm, the other by the tongue. Now the 
test for amnesia ordiné irily made is of the second type—we ask the 
ct to report to us symbolically what he did (or experienced ) 
luring the trance. There is a little reason to suspect that this 
ond phase of memory is more susceptible to the amnesia of the 





than the first. 
method of securing some light on the problem thus suggested 
iid be to have two comparable squads of subjects learn a series 
of stylus mazes in the trance, one squad being directed to do the 
learning by systematically counting the alleys and otherwise aid- 
ng themselves in the learning by their symbolic processes, whereas 
the other squad would be instructed not to count or to aid them- 
selves in any similar manner. Compare the time required by the 
respective squads to relearn in the waking state immediately after 
he trance learning. 
A variant of the above method would be to have the same indi- 
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vidual learn one set of mazes one way and another set the other 
way, but otherwise as above. By this method special precautions 
should need to be taken to eliminate constant errors due to practice 
effects, differences in maze difficulty, and so on. 

31. A characteristic form of memory which it seems possible 
may not be subject to the usual amnesia is the generalized skil| 
which subjects develop through practice. Thus a subject who 
learns a large number of series of nonsense paired associates wi 
usually learn the later series in less than half the time required to 
learn the earlier ones. Now most good hypnotic subjects will show 
by the test of recall a nearly complete post-hypnotic amnesia for 
the material thus learned. Will there also be a similar confine. 
ment of the increased skill or facility in learning to the trance 
where it was acquired, or will this function equally or in part in 
subsequent learning done in the waking state? The basic method 
of solution would be to give an initial test of the activity in ques- 
tion in the waking state, then give a fairly extended period of 
memorizing training in the trance, which would be followed by a 
second testing period in the waking state. If there is no transfer 
from trance to waking, then the practice curve of the final waking 
test period will be a simple continuation or extension of the prac- 
tice curve begun by the preliminary practice period. If, on the 
other hand, there is complete transfer of acquired skill from the 
trance to the waking state, the curve of the final testing period will 
be continuous with the trance practice curve. Almost any other 
activity showing marked practice effects, such as continuous addi- 
tion, speed in tapping, cancelling A’s, and so on, could be used for 
this purpose quite as well as the rote learning. 

32. That hypnosis should produce a genuine post-hypnotic 
amnesia not due to suggestion in any ordinary sense is rendered 
fairly probable by the fact that genuine amnesias appear to result 
from emotional shocks, blows on the head, and other traumas of a 
similar type. But just why a trance per se should produce an 
amnesia is something of a mystery. One is tempted to invoke the 
principle of redintegration as an explanatory principle. Some 
experiments seem to show, for example, that material learned in 
one experimental sitting is relearned with greater difficulty in a 
new sitting than it is in the original one. The only difference in 
the two cases of learning just cited would appear to be in the inci- 
dental parts of the stimulus patterns furnished by the surround- 
ings. In the case of the waking and trance states, one is tempted 
to wonder whether the internal component of the stimulus pattern 
is sufficiently different in the two conditions to interfere with 
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other Unfortunately for this conjecture, if such a factor were 
utions operative, it should present as much resistance to going from the 
actice normal state to the trance as from the trance to the normal. While 
isual observation does not furnish much support for such an 
ssible <pectation, the theoretical considerations are of sufficient weight 
skill make it desirable that the possibility of a real, though moderate, 
who ount of amnesia from the normal state to the trance, should be 
3 will estigated. This could be done by reversing Strickler’s pro 
ed to dure, learning material in the waking state and after an hour 
show testing half the series for recall in the trance state and a compar 
a for ible half in the waking state. The principle of redintegration 
ifine- uuld lead us to expect a less pertect recall in the trance state. 
‘ance 3. One of the most remarkable things about amnesias in gen 
rt in eral and post-hypnotic amnesias in particular is the ease with 
thod vhich they may be made to disappear without any relearning. 
jues- jects who show complete post-hypnotic amnesia as tested by 
d of ill seem to remember trance events perfectly in the following 


by a iking state if the hypnotist will merely tell them before waking 
they will remember everything. Certain a prior consider 
however, leads one to suspect that careful measurement 


reveal a substantial residue of amnesia after it has sup 


ister 
king #m @uon, 
rac- - 

the posedly been removed by suggestion. For example, it is often 
the mpossible, even in the waking state, at once to remove a sugges 
will that a subject’s fingers can not be unclasped, by giving a 
-her unter suggestion. Heterosuggestion is often unable to remove 
ldi- psychotic symptoms which are presumably due to some form of 


for utusuggestion; and when immediately effective, the influence of 


curative suggestion is too often transitory. This problem 
vlit easily be investigated by learning standard paired asso 
ites in the trance, then test for recall immediately in the waking 

e after having suggested pertect post hypnotic memory. Con- 
trol series would be run where the subject is tested in the trance 
tate after a similar interval. If the amnesia is not entirely ban 

ed, there should be a larger score of failures to recall in the 

iking state than in the trance. 

\ second form of this experiment, which might easily yield 

lite different results, would be to compare the two after twenty 
tour hours. 

‘4. It is a matter of considerable importance in the understand 
ing of post-hypnotie amnesia to know whether its degree is to any 
extent dependent upon the strength of the associative tendencies 
themselves. This problem may be approached by having subjects 
learn in the trance series of comparable nonsense paired associates 
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to one perfect recitation. Have other series overlearned to the 
extent of twice the repetitions necessary for one perfect recitation 
and still other series three times overlearned. In all cases test for 
recall in the waking state immediately after the conclusion of the 
original learning and then relearn. If post-hypnotic amnesia is g 
function of the strength of the associative tendencies, there should 
be less amnesia with each increase in the thoroughness of the orig. 
inal learning. If not, then the indication would be that post 
hypnotic amnesia is almost purely an inhibitory phenomenon. 

35. A further question bearing on the essential nature of post- 
hypnotie amnesia is whether it combines in a summative manner 
with ordinary forgetting. Suppose a subject shows 50 per cent 
post-hypnotic amnesia at once after waking, for barely learned 
nonsense series. Suppose further that time enough elapses so that 
he would show 25 per cent loss if tested in a subsequent trance. 
Will the subject at this point show a waking loss of 75 per cent (the 
sum of the 25 per cent and the 50 per cent) or will he still show 
only the 50 per cent due to the amnesia? What will be the waking 
score when the true forgetting loss alone reaches 50 per cent? 
This problem may be solved by methods analogous to those already 
described. If post-hypnotic amnesia is purely an inhibitory 
phenomenon, we should not expect it to combine in a summative 
manner with the results of ordinary forgetting. 

36. The various items of nonsense material as they appear in 
the experimental series present markedly different degrees of dif 
ficulty for the learning process. The same is true of the several 
culs de sac of a stylus maze. And on relearning after a period of 
forgetting, those points which caused most difficulty in the original 
learning series are very apt again to cause most difficulty. In other 
words, there is quite a high correlation between the original learn- 
ing and the relearning series as regards the difficulty presented by 
the several elements composing the series. This is as should be 
expected because in the original learning the difficult parts are 
only just barely learned, whereas the easier parts are considerabl) 
overlearned. During the period of forgetting the barely learned 
parts naturally sink below the threshold of recall more readily and 
so require more reinforcement. But in the case of post-hypnotic 
amnesia as tested directly after thorough trance learning, all of 
the associative tendencies are present in sufficient strength to 
evoke recall if the test should be made in the trance state. The 
question arises as to whether the evident inhibition of these tenden- 
cies in the waking state acts as a kind of flat load placed on the 
associative connections (as is evidently the case with the true for- 
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vetting process) pressing each individual associative process back- 

ward toward its threshold approximately an equal distance from 

ts true trance level; or whether it is merely a capricious interfer- 

ence, singling out certain segments for inhibition without much or 
a isa any regard for its true associative strength; or lastly, whether it 
is simply a leveling tendency, reducing all the associative connec- 
orig. tious to an approximate equality of impotence. 


hould 


pos This problem might be investigated by using numerous series, 
l. each of twenty paired nonsense associates. Learn in the trance to 
post four perfect recitations. Then relearn half the series at once in 
the waking state, and the other half in the trance state, the latter 
after the lapse of enough time to require approximately the same 
amount of relearning as that produced by post-hypnotic amnesia. 
Have a similar squad of hypnotically susceptible subjects learn the 
same material in the waking states and at once pretend to relearn 
lf of it in the same state and relearn the other half after the 
lapse of enough time to require about the same amount of true 
relearning. For each series learned by each subject compute the 
orrelation between the number of promptings on the correspond- 
ing paired associates for the original learning and for the relearn- 
x. N of the correlation formula would be twenty or the number 
' paired associates in the series. There will thus be one coefficient 
each series learned. If either the second or third possibility 
suggested above should hold true, we would expect that the central 
deney of the correlation coefficients for the amnesic relearning 
should hover around zero. If, on the other hand, the first pos- 
ility proves true, the correlations should be positive and 
omparatively high, comparable with those from true forgetting. 
lv, if the amnesic relearnings should show consistently high 
elations, and the simulated amnesic relearnings should run 
onsistently low, we should have a precise and objective method 
for detecting simulation. 


37. A further means of examining the nature of post-hypnotic 
imnesia would be to take detailed records of the emotional reac- 
tions (see No. 25) during the learning process. There is reason to 
lieve that if the stimuli were not presented in too rapid succes- 
sion, fairly characteristic emotional reactions would be called out 
by certain parts of each series, and that these would tend to reap- 
pear on relearning. It would be illuminating to know whether 
these emotional reactions escape the usual post-hypnotic amnesia 
as tested by immediate relearning in the waking state, and if so, to 
what extent as compared with a suitable control series. This 


would be shown for any given type of emotional reaction by corre- 
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lating the magnitude of its manifestation at the several parts of 
each learning series with that at the corresponding points in t| 
relearning of the same series. 

38. Another question bearing on the essential nature of post 
hypnotic amnesia relates to whether it is an inhibition which js 
fixed in some sense at the time of learning (as would be 
ease if it were a simple redintegrative phenomenon) or whether jt 
is a more shallow process operating according to the suggestion 
which chances to be operating at the time of relearning. If the 
latter be the case, amnesia might be shifted to material really 
learned in the waking state, provided time enough could elapse so 
that the subject would forget which particular series, out of a large 
number, were learned in the respective states. Control series 
should be run where the confusion mentioned above would not 
enter. In case the true amnesia should prove consistently to be 
more deeply seated, as suggested by the first hypothesis, th 
experiment might lead to a useful method of detecting simulation. 
Presumably simulation would follow the second rule, though this 
would need to be determined experimentally by running a squad 
of simulators. 

39. It has long been known that subjects usually show an 
amnesia for acts carried out as a result of post-hypnotic suggestion 
if tested shortly after. The question arises as to the profundity 
of this amnesia as compared with the post-hypnotie amnesia of 
the same individual. This problem might be investigated by hav 
ing subjects directed in the trance to open an experimental book 
specially provided for the purpose and to memorize some paired 
associates of a series shown on a certain page during a four-minute 
period. Half the series should be learned in trances and half by 
post-hypnotic suggestions, the latter five minutes after the termi 
nation of the trance. In order to avoid the complications of retro- 
active inhibition, only one type of learning should be attempted at 
any given séance. The beginning and end of the learning should 
be indicated to the subject by appropriate signals. In the case of 
the trance learning, subject should be wakened at once after the 
learning. The amount of retention in both series should be teste 
after fifteen minutes, one hour, and one day, using separate series 
for each time interval. 

40. Pavlov states that he encountered quite constantly in his 
experiments on dogs a state intermediate between sleep and wak- 
ing. In its extreme form the state is said to be characterizes by 
the suppression of conditioned reflexes, the dog even failing to eat 
the offered meat. In less extreme cases the food may be neglected 
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failure of a ‘‘natural’’ conditioned reflex to respond) though 
the saliva may flow, but in diminished quantity, at the presenta- 
tion of an artificially conditioned stimulus such as a buzzer. If 
the state which Pavlov considers hypnotic in his dogs is really the 
same in essence as that called hypnosis in man (as Pavlov evi- 
dently believes),® then we should expect a corresponding disap- 
nearance and diminution. of human conditioned reflexes when 
tested in a true trance state. To test Pavlov’s theory it will 
accordingly be necessary only to set up in a number of hypnotically 
susceptible subjects, in the waking state, a considerable variety of 
conditioned reflexes, the strength of which should be measured 
oth in the waking and the trance states. If no disappearances 


and no particular diminutions take place in the trance, a formid- 
able presumption will be created in favor of the view that Pavlov’s 
nomena are not particularly related to the hypnotic trance. 
|. There is reason to believe that in the trance the spontaneous 
thinking (symbolie-verbal) processes are largely in abeyance. 


idence of value might be secured, throwing at least indirect 
light on the matter, by comparing the ease of setting up the various 
conditioned reflexes in the trance and normal state when (a) 8 is 
counting subvoeally, (b) adding mentally continuously, (¢) grip- 

ing a dynamometer, (d) while in a voluntary tension of all the 
uscles of the body, and (e) while relaxed as profoundly as 
possible. 

12. Still further evidence concerning the nature of post-hyp- 
book notice amnesia may be furnished by determining whether condi- 
uired tioned reflexes set up in the trance will function in the following 
nute waking state. In this, separate comparisons should be made for 

reactions (a) which are voluntary (like the flexion finger reflex), 
(b) which are semi-voluntary (like breathing and winking), and 
(c) which are non-voluntary (such as the galvanic skin reflex, 
heart action, ete.). 

13. If it should prove possible to set up genuine delayed and 
trace conditioned reflexes in man, their use might offer an interest- 
ing additional means of exploring the mechanism of post-hypnotic 
amnesia. Set up a trace conditioned reflex in the trance in which 
the response takes place five minutes after the stimulus. Admin- 
ister the stimulus, then wake the subject and observe whether the 
response follows in the waking state, and if so, any modifications 
which are characteristic as to time of appearance, intensity of 


reaction, and so on. Run suitable control series. 


tioned Reflexes. Pp. 265, 267, 404ff. 
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44. It is a well known fact that with men as well as dogs, if a 
conditioned reflex is used without reinforcement a number of 
times, experimental extinction will take place so that the stimulus 
will no longer evoke the response. This fact offers still another 
means of exploring the mysteries of post-hypnotic amnesia. Set 
up in the waking state a strong conditioned reflex to the kneejerk 
or some emotional reaction, say, and then bring it to an advanced 
state of experimental extinction in the trance, well below zero 
At once wake the subject and when fully awake apply the stimulus 
and see whether this inhibitory habit obeys the ordinary law of 
post-hypnotic amnesia or whether it escapes the amnesic influence 
and inhibits the reflex. Several other forms of negative habits 
have been elaborated by the reflexologists, such as differential 
inhibition and conditioned inhibition, which should prove useful 
in this connection. 

45. Set up a strong conditioned reflex in the waking state of a 
bell to the kneejerk. In the trance set up a strong homogeneous 
conditioned reflex in which a red flash evokes the kneejerk. Then 
present both stimuli together (a) in the trance state and (b) in the 
waking state. If there is no interference by post-hypnotic 
amnesia, responses in each case should be stronger than thiat 
evoked by either stimulus alone. But if post-hypnotic amnesia is 
operating the response to the combined stimulus in the waking 
state should be perceptibly weaker than that in the trance. 

A negative variant of this experiment would be to bring the 
trance component of the above homogeneous conditioned reflex 
considerably below zero by means of experimental extinction. 
Then present both stimuli together as indicated above both in the 
trance and the waking states. If post-hypnotic amnesia is not 
operating in this field, the response in both cases should be zero or 
very small, but if it is operating, then the response in the waking 
state should be larger than in the trance state. 

46. It has long been known that if a given learning activity is 
followed by another, particularly if the second is of the same type 
of material, the subsequent recall of the first is diminished. This 
is known as retroactive inhibition. The question arises as to 
whether material learned in the waking state, followed by learning 
similar material in the trance state, will be recalled any worse than 
if it were followed merely by a quiet sleeping trance of the same 
duration. Run a second (control) series in which the original 
learning is followed by learning done in the waking state. if post 
hypnotic amnesia operates on the mechanism of retroactive inhibi- 
tion, there should be no difference between recall where waking 
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ning is followed by the learning trance from that when followed 
e quiet trance; but both should show a markedly better recall 

vhere followed by waking learning. If, on the other hand, 
hypnotic amnesia does not operate in this ease, reeall where 


kine learning is followed by quiet trance should be best and 
ere followed by trance learning should be equal to where fol 
wed by waking learning, If, however, post-hypnotic amnesia is 
rtially operating, as seems most likely, the recall where normal 
rning is followed by trance learning will be intermediate between 





AN ANNOYANCE TEST AND SOME RESEARCH PROBLEMS 


By HULSEY CASON 
UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN 


HE study that we made of annoyances, aversions, and irrita- 

tions included an examination of the situations or stimuli 

which evoke these unpleasant feelings, an investigation of 
the way the stimuli are related to the affective experiences, how 
these associations are modified by social conditions, and an anal- 
ysis of some of the more specific relations to the fields of genetic, 
social, and abnormal psychology.' Some of these annoyances are 
strong enough to be characterized as anger, several are matters of 
disgust, and a few include an element of fear. The majority have 
the desirable qualities of concreteness and objectivity, and a state- 
ment or description of them is easily understood by the average 
person. 

The first step in this study consisted in making a large collec- 
tion of annoyances from all available sources. These annoyances 
were then classified and counted, and 507 statements of annoy- 
ances were derived from this original material. We obtained a 
quantitative measure of the relative strength of the individual 
annoyances for the two sexes and for people of different ages. 
Printed statements of the annoyances were submitted to the sub- 
jects, and they indicated the degree of annoyance which they 
usually experienced in each of the situations described. A total 
of 625 different subjects graded the 239 annoyances in the first 
list in the spring of 1927, and 378 similar subjects graded the 
remaining 268 annoyances in the spring of 1928 under almost 
identical conditions. The subjects were of all ages between ten 
and ninety years. 

Mean and average scores were calculated for each of the 507 
annoyances; and each of these scores indicates the degree of annoy- 
ance for a group of people when the annoying stimulus occurs, and 
not the frequency of occurrence of the annoyance in every-day life. 
These scores were calculated for the two sexes and for each of 
the four age groups, 10-25 years, 25-40, 40-60, and 60-90. They 


‘/. 


range from a minimum score of 0 to a maximum score of 


1H. Cason, Common Annoyances: a Psychological Study of Every-day Aversions 
and Irritations, Psychological Monographs, 1930, 40, No. 182, pp. 218. 
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An Annoyance Test and Some Research Problems 


Comparisons were made between the mean and average annoyance 
scores of several groups of subjects, on the one hand, and the sub- 
jects’ sex, height, weight, physical health, formal education, 
occupation, whether they were married or unmarried, etc., on 


the other. 

We have brought together several principles of explanation 
which contribute to the understanding of the annoying situations, 
and with the assistance of a large number of additional subjects 
have made a detailed study of many of the most important annoy- 
ances. The subjects made a record of their more reliable obser- 
vations on the origin of the annoyances, the psychological and 
social nature of the annoyances, why the things or situations in 
question were annoying, what they were associated with or 
reminded them of, and whether there were any conditioning or 
limiting factors. 

On the basis of our results and experience in this study, we have 
constructed the Annoyance Test which is printed on the following 
pages, and which is published by C. H. Stoelting Co., Chicago. 
In the latter portion of the present paper we have outlined 
several problems for further research on this subject of common 
innovances. 

ANNOYANCE TEST 

You are asked to codperate in this study of annoyances, aver- 
sions, and irritations in the belief that the information which you 
can furnish will contribute materially to our knowledge of the 
important subject of feelings and emotions. 

Please give in the spaces below all of the information which 
may be required by the experimenter: 


Directions 

The statements on the following pages describe things and 
situations which are annoying to a large number of people. Each 
statement stands by itself and should be interpreted literally. 
Examine some of these statements now for a few minutes and note 
their general nature. 

When ready to proceed, read each of the statements carefully, 
one at a time. If you have been in the situation described or 
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have been exposed to the thing mentioned, during the past three 
or four years, estimate carefully the degree of annoyance, if any, 
which you experienced at that time. Use the following scale in 
grading each of these things or situations: 

8—Eztremely annoying 

2—Moderately annoying 

1—Slightly annoying 


0—Not annoying 
X—Have not been in the situation 


if the situation or thing described was moderately annoying, write 
the number 2 in the parenthesis just to the left of the statement. 
If the situation was not annoying, put a 0 in the parenthesis. [If 
you have not been in the situation during the past three or four 
years, mark the statement with an X; and so on. Mark each of 
the statements with either 3, 2, 1,0, or X. Do not skip any of the 
statements. 

In case the degree of annoyance for a particular item has varied 
considerably in different situations, or in the same situation at 
different times, you are asked to give the statement a single grade 
which will represent the most average, general, customary, or 
representative degree of annoyance. If, for example, the thing 
has been ‘‘ixtremely annoying’’ (a grade of 3) half of the time, 
and ‘‘Slightly annoying’’ (a grade of 1) the other half of the time, 
the statement should be given a grade of 2. The figure 2 has the 
statistical value that is desired. 

Do not hurry. Take plenty of time. Read each statement 
slowly and very carefully. Recall deliberately the annoyance, if 
any, which you have experienced in the situation described. 
Grade each statement as accurately and as impartially as possible. 
Disregard the known, assumed, or supposedly proper degree of 
annoyance of other peopie. Grade each statement solely on the 
basis of your cwn past experience. Be as frank and as accurate as 
possible. Your answers will be confidential. 


$—Eztremely annoying 0—Not annoying 
2—Moderately annoying X-—Have not been in the situation 


1—Slightly annoying 

38—Eztremely annoying O—Not annoying 

2—Moderately annoying X—Have not been in the situation 
1—Siightly annoying 

38—Exztremely annoying O—Not annoying 

2—Moderately annoying X—Have not been in the situation 
1—Slightly annoying 

S—Exztremely annoying O—Not annoying 

2—Moderately annoying X—Have not been in the situation 
1—Slightly annoying 
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$—Extremely annoying O—Not annoying 

2—Moderately annoying X—Have not been in the situation 

1—Slightlg annoying 

. A person behaving in an affected manner. 

. A person with a gushing manner. 

. A person losing his temper. 

A person habitually arguing. 

A person in an automobile I am driving telling me how to drive. 

To see a person who is driving an automobile taking unnecessary chances. 

To see a boisterous person attracting attention to himself in pablie. 

To hear a person talking in an unnecessarily loud voice. 

. A person.continually trying to borrow some of my things. 

. To hear & person chewing gum loudly. 

. A child not obeying his father or mother. 

2. A mother continually correcting her child in public. 

. To see a person’s nose running. 

. To see a person blow his nose without using a handkerchief. 

. A person not covering his mouth when he coughs or sneezes. 

. A person coughing in my face. 

. To see a person picking his nose. 

. To hear a person snuffing as if he has a cold. 

. A person telling me to do something when I am just about to do it. 

. A person giving me a good deal of advice when | have not asked him for it. 
A person speaking to me in a dictatorial manner. 

. To hear one person nagging another person. 


OAM AH w to pe 


23. A person continually criticizing something. 


. A person saying ‘‘I told you so’’ to me, when something unpleasant has 
happened. 
. A person behaving as if he doubts what I have said. 


26. To hear a good deal of idle gossip. 


. To be laughed at. 
. A person being sarcastic. 
. To see suggestive dancing at a social dance. 
. A person belching. 
. A young person showing disrespect for a much older person. 
. To hear a person drinking noisily. 
. To see a person putting a great deal of food into his mouth at one time. 
. To see a person chewing food with his mouth open. 
. To hear a person eating noisily. 
. A salesman trying to force me to buy something. 
. To be with a person who behaves as if he feels very superior. 
. A person with an aggressive manner. 
9. A person crowding in front of me instead of waiting his turn when I am 
waiting in line. 
. A person bragging about himeelf. 
. To know that a person is staring at me. 
. A clerk in a store calling me endearing names. 
A person putting his hands on me unnecessarily. 
. A person being a poor loser in a game. 
A person cheating in a game. 
A person correcting my mis-plays in a card game. 
. A person giving me a very weak hand-shake. 
. To see a woman applying cosmetics in public. 
. To see a person cleaning his finger-nails in public. 
. To see a person picking his teeth. 
. To see a person removing food from his teeth and gums by means of his 
tongue or lips. 
. A person continually wearing an ill-humored expression on his face. 
. A person continually talking about his illnesses. 
. To hear a person relating the details of his operation. 
. A person continually giving excuses for his behavior. 
. A person telling petty lies. 
. A person being inquisitive about my personal affairs. 
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A person asking me unnecessary questions. 

To see a woman drinking liquor. 

To see an intoxicated man. 

To see an intoxicated woman. 

A person continually trying to be funny. 

A person laughing a great deal at his own jokes 

To hear a person make bad grammatical errors. 

A person using a great deal of slang. 

To have to get off the sidewalk te pass some people who are taking up al 
of the room. 

To walk on ice-covered, slippery sidewalks. 

To see a man remain seated in a street car while a woman stands. 

An effeminate man. 

A mannish woman. 

To see a musician or signer making affected and unnecessary movements 
while he is performing: 

To hear a person talking during a musical number. 

To hear several discords in music. 

To hear a person in the audience humming the tune during 
number. 

A person biting his finger-nails. 

To see a toothpick sticking out of a person’s mouth. 

To see a person picking at a sore. 

To hear a person sucking his teeth. 

To just miss a street car. 


A person in a street car not giving me as much space as he reasonably could 
To hear the rustling of paper in a theater during the performance 

To hear a person talking during a moving picture performance. 

To be pushed when in a crowd. 

A person looking over my shoulder and reading the book or newspape 


am reading. 

A person looking over my shoulder at what I am writing. 

To hear people talking to each other when I am trying to read or study 

A person talking to me when I am writing. 

To hear a person criticizing my religion. 

To hear whispering during a church service 

Orthodox, dogmatic views on religion. 

A goody-goody person. 

A religious hypocrite. 

To hear a man swear. 

To hear a woman swear. 

To hear a person snoring. 

To hear a person who is sitting near m¢ 
lecture. 

A public speaker talking in a halting manner 

To be with a person who behaves as if he feels very inferior. 

To be with a very touchy person. 

To see a woman fondling a lap-dog. 

A person hinting at a sex subject and using words or expressions that have 
a double meaning. 

To be spoken to familiarly in a public place by a person of the opposit 
sex whom I do not know. 

To see over-affectionate demonstrations between girl friends. 

To be ia the company of a man who has the reputation of being slightly 


in the audience talking during a 


immoral. 

To be in the company of a woman who has the reputation of being slightly 
immoral. 

The jealous behavior of a man. 

The jealous behavior of a woman. 

To hear a joke or story on a sex subject when in a group of people. 

A man continually referring to his women friends. 

A woman continually referring to her men friends. 

To have to kiss a relative when I do not want to. 
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An acquaintance of the opposite sex trying to kiss or pet me 
To see public love-making. 
To hear a mosquito near me when I am trying to go to sleep 
To hear cats fighting when I am trying to go to sleep. 
To hear a dog barking when I am trying to go to sleep. 
An acquaintance snubbing me or not paying any attention to me. 
A person talking when he has a large amount of saliva in his mouth. 
To hear a grown person talking baby talk. 
A person in a public place discussing his private affairs so loudly that he 
is heard by those near-by. 
A person monopolizing the conversation. 
A person talking a great deal and not saying anything very important. 
A person in conversation with me not paying attention to what I am 
saying. 
A person asking me to repeat when he has not been paying attention to 
what I have just said. 
To listen to a person who is talking in a halting manner and continually 
saying ‘‘er-er,’’ ‘‘and-er,’’ ete. 
A person interrupting me when I am talking. 
A person talking when he has a good deal of food in his mouth 
A person in conversation with me arousing my curiosity about something 
and then refusing to tell me about it. 
To hear a person talking in a shrill voice 
People whispering to each other in company 
To see a man spit in public. 
To see a woman spit in public 
To see a man spit tobacco juice 
To see a person at the table pour out his tea or coffee into the saucer and 
drink it from the saucer. 
To see a person at the table spitting out food. 
A child who has very poor table manners eating at the table with me. 
A person who is eating at the table with me taking the best piece of food 
when the dish is passed. 
To see a person at the table lower his head very close to the plate while 
he eats. 
A person who is eating at the table criticizing the food. 
A hostess repeatedly urging me to take some food that I do not want 
To see or hear an animal being cruelly treated by a person. 
To see or hear a child being harshly treated by an older person 
To be disconnected while talking over the telephone. 
A man chewing tobacco. 
To see a person who is smoking flick ashes on the floor 
To see a woman smoking a cigarette in public. 
To have to wait for traffic signals to change when I am in a hurry 
A member of the family being careless about coming to meals on time 
To have to wait for a person who is late for an engagement 
Not being waited on promptly in a store 
A person continually complaining about something. 
Cockroaches. 
Flies. 
Mice. 
The sight of a snake. 
To hear the continual blowing of an automobile horn. 
To see poorly kept grounds around a house. 
To see colors that clash. 
To see an untidy room. 
To find some dirt in food that I am eating. 
To find a hair in food that I am eating. 
The odor of garbage. 
163. To see dirty table linen on the table. 
164. To use a drinking glass that is dirty or clouded. 
165. A dirty wash-basin. 
166. A dirty bathtub. 
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167. To see hair which has been left in the comb. 

168. To see unwashed dishes. 

169. To hear static on the radio. 
170. A dirty bed. 

171. To hear the prolonged ringing of a telephone. 

72. To see stains of tobacco juice on the cuspidor, floor, or wall, ete. 
173. The stale odor of tobacco in the room of a private home. 
174. To be in a poorly ventilated room. 

175. To hear water dripping from a faucet. 
176. To hear a window rattling. 

177. To see a woman who should wear a brassiere going without one. 
178. To see a woman who should wear a corset going without one. 
179. To see lack of neatness in dress. 

180. To see a person wearing dirty clothes. 
181. To see a person using a dirty handkerchief. 

182. have a hole in my stocking or sock. 

183. see twisted or wrinkled stockings on a woman. 

184, see a person wearing very cheap jewelry. 

185. see &@ woman wearing an excessive amount of jewelry. 

186. see &@ woman wearing a kimono around in the house. 
187. see dirty clothes lying around the room. 

188. see a person wearing shoes with run-down heels. 
189. see dandruff on the coat a man is wearing. 

190. see blackheads on a person’s face. 
191. The odor of a bad breath. 
192. The odor of onions on a person’s breath. 

193. To see excessive cosmetics on a woman. 

194. The oily appearance of the skin of a person’s face 

195. To see a dirty child. 

196. To see the dirty ears of a person. 

197. To see the dirty face of a person. 

198. To see the dirty hands of a person. 

199. To see the dirty neck of a person. 

200. To see food on a person’s face near his mouth. 

201. To see dirty finger-nails. 

202. To see very short finger-nails that have been bitten. 
203. Noticeable hair under a woman’s arm. 

204. To see a man in need of a shave. 

205. Noticeable hair on a woman’s face. 

206. To see a woman’s hair that has been dyed. 

207. To see a man in need of a hair-cut. 

208. The odor of liquor on a person’s breath. 

209. The odorous condition of another person’s body. 

210. The odor of dirty feet. 

211. The odor of perspiration from another person. 

212. A strong odor of perfume from a woman. 

213. To see the dirty teeth of a person. 

214. To see stains of tobacco juice around a man’s mouth. 
215. To see pimples on a person’s face. 

216. To see the decayed teeth of a person. 

217. To see or hear the obviously false teeth of a person. 


An Annoyance Test. The directions which were used by our 
subjects in grading the 1927 and 1928 Annoyance Rating Blanks 
have been slightly modified in the present Annoyance Test. A 
total of 217 annoyances are included in this test, and these items 
have been selected from our material partly by the same criteria 
which were used in making up the list of 507 annoyances on the 
basis of the original data. These criteria of selection were: 
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Frequency of the annoyance in every-day life, (2) Age distri- 
ition of the people who were annoyed by the thing or activity, 
Objectivity, (4) Universality, (5) Permanence, and (6) Psy- 
hological and social significance. An attempt was made to select 
annoyances in such a way that there would be as little overlapping 
eaning as possible. The original statement of each annoyance 
has been retained. The annoyances are arranged alphabetically, 
ieccording to the various classes, such as Affectation, Anger, Argu- 
Automobiles, Boisterousness, etc.; but the names of the classes 
are not included in the test. The Annoyance Test includes prac- 
tically all of the most important and significant annoyances; and 
each of the things or situations is definitely annoying to a large 
number of people. The test can be used for illustrative purposes, 
nd in a further study of the subject of annoyances. 
We have caleulated the averages of the mean scores of the 217 
nnoyances in the test for the two sexes and for the four age 
oups; and these norms are as follows: 


In mi 


Ages 





10—25 25-40 40-60 60-90 Average 
Males... . Deivid cesta 17.9 18. 19.7 19.6 18.9 
PUM. ad 6 wedcewsa 21.2 a 21.9 20.7 21.3 


Both Sexes 19.5 19.8 20.8 20.2 20.1 


he figures in the last row represent the average scores of the two 

<es combined, for each of the four age groups. The last column 

the right shows the average scores of the four age groups com- 

ined, for males, for females, and for both sexes. If the Annoy- 

Test is given to a group of males between the ages of 25 and 

10, for example, the results may be compared with the average 
figure of 18.4 which we obtained for this sex and age. 

These average annoyance scores were first computed on the 
basis of the individual grades of 3, 2, 1, and 0, and they were later 
multiplied by 10. The grades of xt which, according to the 
cale used in grading the annoyances, means ‘‘ Have not been in the 
situation’’, were not included in the calculation of these scores. 
The average score of an individual subject is found by adding all 
of the grades of 3, 2, 1, and 0 which he gives for the various annoy- 
ances, then dividing by the total number of numerical grades, and 
finally multiplying by 10. The average score for an individual 
annoyance is found by adding all of the grades of 3, 2, 1, and 0 
which the various subjects give for this annoyance, then dividing 
by the total number of numerical grades, and finally multiplying 

10. The number of numerical grades is equal to the total 
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number of grades of all kinds minus the total number of ‘‘X” 
grades. 

The mean and average scores which may be obtained for indi- 
vidual annoyances can be compared with the mean and average 
seores which we obtained, and which were calculated on the basis 
of grades given by various groups of people of both sexes and 
varying in age from 10 to 90 years.’ All of the mean and average 
scores for individual subjects, for groups of subjects, for individual] 
annoyances, and for groups of annoyances, will vary from a 
minimum score of 0 to a maximum score of 30. 

Several blank spaces have been left on the first page of the 
Annoyance Test, and in these places the subject may be required 
to give his Name, Sex, Age, Class, Occupation, etec., or whatever 
data is desired by tke experimenter for purposes of comparison 
and correlation. 


Suggestions for Further Research on Common Annoyances 

Several further problems have been suggested in the course of 
the long study that we have made on this subject. Most of these 
proposed studies are quite straightforward as far as the procedure 
is concerned; and the results that might be obtained would be 
interesting and of considerable value whatever their nature might 
be. We do not have the facilities or the time that would be 
required to carry out all of the investigations that are briefly out- 
lined in the following paragraphs. These suggestions for research 
are being made in the hope that several others will become inter- 
ested in these proposed studies and will pursue this subject further. 

1. The reliability of the Annoyance Test has not yet been deter- 
mined. Its internal consistency could be easily found after two 
givings separated, for example, by one day, one week, one month, 
one year, etc. 

Studies of Individual Subjects and Groups of Subjects. 2. The 
Annoyance Test could be given to a large number of subjects, and 
their annoyance scores could be correlated with certain physio- 
logical and reflex functions which are susceptible to quantitative 
measurement, such as heart beat, breathing, blood pressure, psy- 
chogalvanic reflex, the activity of certain glands, ete. Correlations 
could be obtained between the annoyance scores and physiological 
measurements of different subjects at a given time, or between the 
annoyance scores and physiological measurements of the same 
subject at different times. 





2See Table 4, in Common Annoyances: a Psychological Study of Every-day 
Aversions and Irritations, Psychological Monographs, 1930, 40, No. 182. Pp. 218. 
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. The annoyance scores could be correlated with various 

ropometrie measures and anatomical characteristics, such as 

rht, weight, health, race, ete. 

A comparison could be made between the annoyance scores 

people who are living in different climates or countries, between 
scores of people living in the country and in the large cities, 
een the scores of the.rich and poor, and the scores of people 
aged in different occupations. 

Correlations could be found between scores on the Annoy- 
ice Test and scores made on other tests of personality traits, such 

intelligence, the Pressey X-O test, a number of special ability 
;, extraversion-introversion, ascendance-submission, social in- 
rence, ete. It would be interesting to know whether subjects 
ire most annoyed and subjects who are least annoyed are more 
ilar or less popular with other people, and whether they have 
ctive or unattractive personalities in general. 

After giving the Annoyance Test to a variety of subjects, 
subjects could be required to judge or estimate the average 
ngth of various individual annoyances in the population at 

These judgments could be compared with the average 

ts or norms which we obtained for these annoyances.’ A cor- 
mn could be found between the average annoyance scores of 
subjects and their ability to judge the average strength of indi- 

il annoyances in the population at large. Average annoyance 

s could also be obtained for a number of individuals who are 

ell acquainted with each other. Each person could then be 

iired to judge or estimate the average annoyance score of each 
of the other individuals in the group; and a correlation could be 
btained between the average annoyance scores of individual sub- 

ts and their ability to judge the average annoyance scores of 
other people. It would be very worth while to find out how accu- 
rately men can judge the annoyance scores of men, how accurately 
men can judge the annoyance scores of women, women those of 
women, and women those of men. 

7. A selection could be made of all annoyances which are con- 
‘erned with human behavior or with human characteristics.* The 
subjects could be required to indicate their own degree of annoy- 

‘e for each of these items, and then they could state which of 

se annoyances refer to things that they themselves do or to 
racteristies that they themselves have. In this way it would 





See Table 4, in Common Annoyances, Psychological Monographs, 1930, No. 182. 
‘The complete list of 507 annoyances is given in Table 4, in Common Annoyances, 


‘sychological Monographs, 1930, No. 182. 
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be possible to determine to what extent people are annoyad by 
things they themselves do and by characteristics they themselves 
have. An analytical study could be made of these results. 

Studies of Individual Annoyances and Groups of Annoyances, 
The average score of a group of subjects for a single annoyance is 
less variable and more reliable than the average score of a single 
subject for a group of annoyances. The average scores which we 
obtained for each of the 507 annoyances are probably more reliable 
than the average annoyance scores which may be obtained for 
individual subjects on the Annoyance Test. The changes in the 
attitudes of large groups of people, which affect the average scores 
of the population at large for individual annoyances, are not as 
great as the alterations which may occur in the mood of an indi- 
vidual subject, and which influence his average annoyance score. 
Many of the annoyances that we studied are referred to in the 
oldest literature that is available; and a number of them seem to 
have changed relatively little after a lapse of several centuries. 

8. The changes in the condition and strength of a large number 
of annoyances could be investigated and measured in the case of a 
single subject over a considerable period of time. A detailed 
study could be made of the time that some of the annoyances first 
make their appearance in the subject; why some of them decrease 
in strength, disappear, and then perhaps appear again; and the 
way these changes in annoyances are related to the personality 
organization of the subject. 

9. We have elsewhere described several methods of avoiding 
and removing many of the most troublesome annoyances,’ but this 
matter has not been experimentally investigated. Several con- 
crete annoyances could be selected in an individual subject, and an 
experimental study could be made of the technical methods of 
removing them under controlled conditions. Such conerete mate- 
rial as is afforded by the annoyances could in this way be used in 
a study of the mechanism of learning and association. 

10. In our investigation, subjects below ten years of age were 
not used because they did not seem capable of understanding the 
directions and some of the other material in the Annoyance Rating 
Blanks. Most of the annoyances are already present in people by 
the age of ten, however, and in spite of the introspective difficulty 
in dealing with very young subjects, it would be possible to deter- 
mine at what approximate ages the various annoyances that we 
have studied first make their appearance in children. Many of the 
annoyances of adults were learned at a very early age; and it would 





5H. Cason, Methods of Preventing and Eliminating Annoyances, JOURNAL OF AB 
NORMAL AND SOcIAL PsycHoLoey, 1930, 25, 40-48. 
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be of considerable value to discover the conditions under which the 
rious annoyances are generally learned, and, in a few cases 
perhaps, the extent to which they are influenced by native factors. 
it would be very important to find out which annoyances are pecu- 
ir to infaney and childhood, and which annoyances disappear 
fore the age of ten. If subjects of a greater range of ages were 
iilable, a study could be made of the frequency and strength of 
annoyances that are present at six months, one year, two years, 
ree years, four years, six years, eight years, 11 years, 14 years, 
18 years, 21 years, and 25 years. A careful study of the detailed 
anges in annoyances during the first 25 years of life would be of 
nusual importance. 

11. It might be worth while to attempt to study the origin of 
ertain annoyances in adult subjects by some variations of the 

thods of psychoanalysis and hypnotism. 

12. Irritability is a prominent symptom in several mental dis- 

rders, and the annoyances could be used in a study of this ques- 
tion, especially in those eases where the patient is reasonably intel- 
g A group of subjects could be secured for each one of sev- 
eral mental disorders, and an average score for each annoyance 
could be obtained for each disorder. An average annoyance score 
mld also be ecaleulated for each disorder. It would probably be 
desirable to make a special study of the nature and strength of 
innovances which are presenti in the various forms or phases of 
anic-depressive psychosis. It would also be valuable to obtain 
a quantitative measure of the extent to which neurotic people are 
more irascible or annoyed than the average of the whole population. 

13. A detailed investigation could be made of the most prom- 
inent annoyances that are present in several occupational activ- 
ties in industry. What is the influence of these annoyances on 
the efficiency of the worker, and what practical steps could be 
taken to eliminate them? To what extent is industrial fatigue due 
to the presence of these annoyances, and how are the two subjects 
related to each other? 

Sociological Research. 14. Many of the annoyances are closely 
related to customs, conventions, and taboos; and a better under- 
standing of the annoyances could be obtained by a descriptive 
study of their historical and sociological relationships. It would 
be interesting to inquire when these customs came into existence, 
why some conventions appear and then disappear, and why we 
have our present set of habits in regard to morals, table manners, 
interior decoration, clothes, etc. 

15. In several instances the behavior or condition described in 
the statement of the annoyance was at some earlier time strongly 


if 
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forbidden er condemned by a civil, ecclesiastical, or military 
authority. There may or may not have been a good reason for the 
prohibition or interdiction at that earlier time; but although the 
circumstances may now be forgotten, the custom or taboo may 
continue to be taught as a matter of social heredity. Our know! 
edge of these matters is quite scattered and incomplete, and 
sociological research of this kind would have a definite aim and 
organization, and would have the advantage of a systematic psy- 
chological background. Such investigations as these would 
require the expert knowledge of an anthropologist or historical 
sociologist. 

16. A detailed study could be made of the common annoyances 
of some very primitive people who are living to-day, and these 
results could be compared with those obtained in our investiga 
tion. With some modifications, perhaps, the same Annoyance Test 
could be given to several groups of people who could be selected 
in such a way as to represent different degrees or levels of civiliza- 
tion. A comparison could be made, for each annoyance, between 
the average scores of these different groups of people; and a 
general annoyance score could also be calculated for each group. 

17. Our study of annoyances was concerned with what is actu- 
ally annoying to people in every-day life; and it would be inter 
esting to compare these results with the various modes of behavior 
which are said to be improper and incorrect according to the books 
on etiquette and deportment. An analytical study could be mad 
of the several points of agreement and disagreement. 

18. A Study of Common Pleasures. The pleasant feelings a 
the unpleasant feelings do not seem to be in just the same class 01 
on exactly the same psychological plane. It seems to the writer 
that the unpleasant activities and experiences generally have a 
more positive character, that they are more fundamental in thie 
organization of personality, and that they play a more important 
réle in motivating conduct.* In order partly to test this theory of 
pleasant and unpleasant feelings, a study could be made of the 
‘‘Common Pleasures’’ in every-day life by a procedure similar t 
that used in our study of ‘‘Common Annoyances’’. It would be 
interesting and important to make a comparison between the num 
ber and strength of the common annoyances and the number and 
strength of the common pleasures. An analytical study of th: 
causal factors involved in the two cases would be of practical as 
well as theoretical value. 


At 
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6 Cf. H. Cason, Pleasant and Unpleasant Feelings, Psychol. Rev., 1930, 37, 22 
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